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The Department of Commerce 
Goes to War 


By Jesse H. Jones 
Secretary of Commerce 


The statutory function of the Department of 
Commerce is “to foster, promote, and develop the 
foreign and domestic commerce of the United 
States.” There is only one method of performing 
that statutory function now. It is to give all we’ve 
got to the winning of the war. The best advice 
which we can give business today is: “Give all 
you've got to the winning of the war.” 

Nothing must stand in the way of swiftly, stead- 
ily concentrating the might of this Nation on the 
job of annihilating those who would destroy it, and 
holding on that mark until all of our enemies are 
destroyed. 

Each of us must remember that there is no sec- 
ond-place ribbon in war. Only victory or defeat. 
And defeat for us means a slavery so abject that 
not in our lifetime will we have a chance of getting 
off our kneés to fight again. 

This war has been aimed at us as the eventual 
last victim since it was first spawned in Hitler’s 
mind. We were toorich. We were too powerful 
potentially. We believed in ideas which the Reich 
could not permit to exist. No matter how strong 
we built our defenses, some day they had to be 
broken by the Nazis or Nazi-ism could not rule the 
world. We have come to the time when we must, 
as Washington in his farewell address said, “Safely 
trust to temporary alliances for extraordinary 
emergencies.” We should be humbly thankful at 
this fateful moment in our history that there are 
sturdy nations remaining with whom we can make 
“temporary alliances” for a seriously ‘‘extraordi- 
nary emergency.” 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce Supplying Potent Aid 


The Department of Commerce believes in taking 
its own recommendations. In January 1941 its 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce was 
reorganized so that it could be an efficient service 
of supply of facts to every emergency defense 
agency. It not only opened its storehouses of in- 
formation to each defense agency but offered the 


services of its experienced personnel in reporting to 
such agencies the facts at its fingertips. 

The work which the Bureau did for emergency 
defense agencies increased, from an already sub- 
stantial total in January 1941, by approximately 
500 percent before Pearl Harbor. Yet that was 
not a sufficiently large contribution, the Depart- 
ment felt, to the common cause. Plans had been 
made and approved before the enemy opened fire 
to utilize the entire foreign commerce resources of 
the Bureau in the service of the Economic Defense 
Board for the duration of the emergency. Those 
resources of facts, information, and personnel are 
today part and parcel of the Board of Economic 
Warfare. That is the manner in which the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce will help to 
“foster, promote, and develop the foreign com- 
merce of the Nation” for the duration. Support- 
ing the Bureau’s international specialists, in this 
war aid, are the economic, industrial, and informa- 
tional divisions of the Bureau. Meanwhile the 
Bureau continues to fill requests from other war 
agencies for information which they need for swift, 
sound decisions. This Bureau of the Department 
is giving all it has to the winning of the war. 


Census Also Joins Up 


During the defense emergency period, the Bu- 
reau of the Census prepared hundreds of special re- 
ports from the 1940 census figures for defense 
agencies. Many special surveys were made and 
the results tabulated for defense use. Foreseeing 
greater possibilities of war service, the Bureau has 
reassigned its statistical forces for effective service 
to the war agencies. 

Nineteen divisions have been reduced to twelve, 
grouped into three major parts. Through this, the 
Statistical files of the census, and its resources for 
gathering any additional statistics needed, are or- 
ganized for fast, effective action. 


Agriculture, Basic Materials, Manufactures, 


Business, and Current Manufactures Reports are 
supervised by one official whose principal duty is 
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making available to the over-all national war effort 
every facility of the units under his charge. He 
will maintain the closest possible liaison with all 
other agencies of the Government so that the Cen- 
sus Bureau will know what information those agen- 
cies need, and will supply all of such information 
that it is capable of producing. 

The divisions of Population, Vital Statistics, and 
State and Local Government are assigned to the 
direction of another official. They will complete 
the work of the decennial census, handle the normal 
activities of the Bureau, yet give priority to any 
war need. 

The housekeeping and service functions of the 
Bureau, as distinguished from the technical or pro- 
fessional functions, have been placed under a third 
major officer so that they can function more suc- 
cessfully for the other divisions of the Bureau. 
The Census Bureau is prepared to give all it has 
to the winning of the war. 


Civil Aviation 


The Department is rightly proud of the record 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration during the 
defense period. Not only has it carried efficiently 
an ever-increasing administrative burden due to 
the rapid increase in the use of the country’s com- 
mercial air services but it has done an outstanding 
job in building new airports and in training civilian 
flyers. 

In its airport program, 385 war airfields have 
been designated; these are all completed or under 
construction. The Student Pilot Training Pro- 
gram enrolled 108,550 students; 76,227 have com- 
pleted the various courses; 12,000 air trainees have 
been supplied to the Army or the Navy; 2,800 
C. A. A. instructors supplied to defense (now war) 
units. 

Its weather-reporting teletype circuit has been 
increased to 55,790 miles. Existing commercial 
aviation in the United States has been coordinated 
with military and naval requirements. Additional 
airway aids, indicated by the War and Navy 


Departments, have been constructed in the 
continental United States, Alaska, and island 
possessions. 


When war upon us was declared, the C. A. A. 
made an immediate investigation of all civilian 
pilots to determine their citizenship and loyalty. 
It also took action at once to extend control facili- 
ties to a complete blanket of continental United 
States through increasing the number of control 
centers. So that the C. A. A. may “give all that it 
has to the winning of the war,” swiftly and effi- 
ciently when needed, the President issued an execu- 
tive order on December 13, directing the Secretary 
of Commerce “‘to exercise his control and jurisdic- 
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tion over civil aviation in accordance with require- 
ments for the successful prosecution of the war, as 
may be requested by the Secretary of War.” 

Even that might not prove sufficiently close co- 
ordination. So the President further authorized 
and directed the Secretary of War “‘to take posses- 
sion and assume control of any civil aviation sys- 
tem, or systems, or any part thereof, to the extent 
necessary for the successful prosecution of the 
war.” C.A.A. is ready to “give all it’s got to the 
winning of the war.” 


Bureau of Marine Inspection and 
Navigation 


During the era of defense, the Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation put into effect regula- 
tions which increased the efficiency, without sacri- 
ficing the safety, of the American Merchant 
Marine. It speeded up its operations to insure 
immediate clearance of vessels; it passed on plans 
for new construction in advance of production. It 
tightened the personnel standards for crews. Be- 
fore war came, it had done much to aid American 
ships to aid defense. 

Today, on land and:sea and in the air, Americans 
are boldly risking death to win the war. In peace, 
they do not take the risks that are necessary today. 
Peacetime shipping is protected by many laws, 
rules and regulations to insure the greatest possi- 
ble safety to passengers, crews, and vessels. Now 
we are at war. It is more important that the Ma- 
rines on some other Wake Island should have more 
planes, more guns, more ammunition, more food, 
than that every Plimsoll mark shall ride above the 
waves. Seafaring men will gladly take even more 
than reasonable risks in order to promote the win- 
ning of the war. 

So the President has authorized the Secretary of 
Commerce to waive compliance with the naviga- 
tion and vessel-inspection laws “to such extent and 
in such manner and upon such terms as he may pre- 
scribe,” when “such action is necessary in the con- 
duct of the war.” We fight men and nations who 
make their own laws, savage laws, as fast as they 
need such laws. American shipping will not be 
handicapped by peacetime provisions in a battle 
with the pirates of today. 


Patent Office to Take Offensive 


By still another Executive order on December 13, 
the President has provided for a National Patent 
Planning Commission of five members to be ap- 
pointed by the President. This Commission is au- 
thorized, in conjunction with the Department of 
Commerce, to: “Conduct a comprehensive survey 
and study of the American patent system, and con- 
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sider whether the system now provides the maxi- 
mum service in stimulating the inventive genius of 
our people in evolving inventions and in furthering 
their prompt utilization for the public good; 
whether our patent system should perform a more 
active function in inventive development; whether 
there are obstructions in our existing system of 
patent laws, and if so, how they can be eliminated; 
to what extent the Government should go in stimu- 
lating inventive effort in normal times; and what 
methods and plans might be developed to promote 
inventions and discoveries which will increase com- 
merce, provide employment, and fully utilize ex- 
panded defense industrial facilities during normal 
times.” 

Thus the Patent Office is on its way to becoming 
an aggressive factor in providing new sinews for 
the winning of the war. Moreover, the Patent 
Office is being moved from Washington, thereby 
relieving to some extent the housing and supply 
bottlenecks of the all-out Victory effort. 


National Bureau of Standards 


It is a war of production. Production calls for 
precision. The National Bureau of Standards— 
center of precision work in the Nation—has gone 
to war again like the good soldier it has always 
been. Priority has been given, and will continue 
to be given, to the testing of materials for our ma- 
chines of war. A search for new products to fill 
specific needs goes on without interruption. 

Staff members apply their outstanding scientific 
experience to problems of increasing the efficiency 
of American implements for the destruction of our 
enemies. The long-term projects for Simplified 
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Practice, which the Bureau has carried on regu- 
larly, were integrated with the Bureau of 
Industrial Conservation, Office of Production Man- 
agement. All the laboratories, all of the personnel 
of the Bureau, are serving, as ordered, at the jobs 
in which they can contribute the most to the win- 
ning of the war. 


Coast and Geodetic Survey 


New surveys, new charts, more charts—a de- 
mand for nautical and aeronautical charts that 
practically doubled the number supplied in 1941 
over 1940, and an indicated need of almost as many 
charts in the first half of 1942 as in all of 1941— 
that is a brief glimpse of the activities of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey to aid the Nation’s war effort. 

Today, the vessels, equipment, stations, and per- 
sonnel of the Survey are on a war footing, as pro- 
vided in the act of May 22, 1917, which authorizes 
the President to transfer them to the service and 
jurisdiction of the War Department, or of the 
Navy Department, as may be deemed best for the 
national interests. War has already taken its toll 
of the Survey. News reached Washington on 
Christmas Day that one of its able members had 
been killed by an enemy bomb in the Philippines. 
That provided an extra incentive for all-out work 
for Victory by the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


Inland Waterways Corporation 


When transportation tie-ups seemed in the im- 
mediate offing during the latter part of the defense 
emergency period, the Inland Waterways Corpora- 


(Continued on p. 31) 
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Cinchona for Quinine: 


Vital Netherlands Indies Product 


By Cuares K. Moser 
Department of Commerce 


A generation or so ago quinine had a 
permanent place on the medicine shelf 
of nearly every American family. In 
winter weather or in high, dry areas, 
people used it, mostly in combination 
with—er—snake-bite remedy, for break- 
ing up colds; but in the hot months, 
wherever there were scrub growths or 
swamp water to breed mosquitos, whole 
families, sometimes whole neighbor- 
hoods, were continually fighting off 


“summer fever” with quinine. Some 
folks called it “chills and fever,” some 
called it “fever and ague,” but the doctor 
called it malaria. Many a _ southern 
share-cropper literally grew up on 30 
grains of quinine a day to keep off “the 
shakes.” 

Malaria is a world-wide disease, with 
endemic foci in all countries. It is most 
prevalent and extremely common in the 
Tropics, but in all countries where there 
are summer heat and stagnant water for 
the incubation of Anopheles—the com- 
mon carrier—there is malaria. Unset- 





Cinchona—The Source of Quinine 
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tled sanitary conditions and a crowded 
population afford ideal hunting grounds 
for this scourge of mankind. That is to 
say, a soldiers’ camp, no less than over. 
crowded civilian settlements, constitutes 
a perfect set-up for malaria, and quinine 
has become, accordingly, a strategic ma. 
terial of the first importance. 

To be cut off from a required supply, 
therefore, with inadequate facilities for 
the substitution of synthetic prepara. 
tions, might mean disaster as great as 
the loss of a battle. There is no other 
specific that can really take the place 
of quinine in the fight against malaria. 


Netherlands Indies the World’; 
Chief Source of Supply 


Everyone knows that rubber and tip 
come to us from British Malaya and the 





Netherlands Indies, and are essential to 
the world’s modern industries, but not 
nearly so many realize that the world’s | 
supply of quinine is hardly, if any, less | 
important, and that 90 percent of it is 
either grown in Netherlands Indies or 
distributed by Dutch producers. 

The immense importance to the West- 
ern World of these island areas south of 
Asia is obvious from their relation to 
these three commodities, and inquiry as 
to what, or where, we might look for 
others to take their place—should they 
be lost for a time in the world’s mighty 
upheaval of today—is of paramount in- 
terest. 


_ 


South American Indians Knew 
Cinchona's Properties Long Ago 


Quinine is a product of the bark of the} 
cinchona tree, and is most often used in 
the form of quinine sulphate. The prin- 
cipal original habitat of the tree was the 
northwestern portion of South America, 
especially Peru, hence in old-time Amer- 





ican drug stores the quinine sulph. jar} 


was also frequently labelled “bark Peruv.” 
Hundreds of years ago the Indians of 
South America’s low-lying river valleys 
chewed the bark to ward off malarial at- 
tacks, but until 1630 its history was 
clouded by legend. In that year one Don 
Canizares, a Spanish corregidor, was 
cured of an intermittent fever by imbib- 
ing a bitter brew of cinchona bark. 
Eight years later, when the Countess 
of Chinchon was taken down with 4a 
fever, her chirurgeon-apothecary, in- 
stead of bleeding her as was the practice 
of the times, dosed her with powdered 
cinchona bark and was’ immensely 
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pleased with the results. The Countess 
jmmediately ordered a large quantity and 
distributed it gratis to malaria sufferers, 
and the bark became known as Countess 
park. Later she charged the Jesuits of 
Lima with its distribution, and for a time 
it was known as Jesuit’s bark. 

Following its introduction into Europe 
in 1640 it created widespread interest, 
and, through an orthographic error of 
sweden’s noted botanist, Linnaeus, be- 
came known as cinchona, which, of 
course, derived from the name of the 
Countess Chinchon. 


Cinchona Finds Its Way to India 


Thus, though grown today mainly in 
the Far East, and particularly in Nether- 
jands Indies, cinchona is not indigenous 
to that area but to South America. Be- 
cause of the little-known wilderness 
country to which it was native, for a 
hundred years after cinchona was intro- 
duced into Europe no one knew anything 
of importance about it. The many 
astronomical] and other scientific expedi- 
tions sent into South America found the 
native Indians to hold the cinchona tree 
in some sort of reverence because of its 
properties, and they strenuously objected 
to removal of cinchona seeds from the 
country. 

Seeds were finally smuggled out of Peru 
about a hundred years ago, however, and 
found their way to India. Subsequently 
the tree was introduced into Ceylon, into 
China, into both the East and West In- 
dies, and to many other tropical areas, 
but for one cause or another cultivation 
in most eastern areas outside the Nether- 
lands Indies has proved in the main 
unsuccessful. 

Jungle lands in Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, 
and Colombia still continue to produce 
considerable quantities of a low-grade 
wild bark, but the total amount of world 
production outside the Netherlands In- 
dies is relatively insignificant, and of gen- 
erally low cinchona content. Wherever 
the bark is produced, however, it has been 
hitherto practically all exported, chiefly 
to the Netherlands, and before the pres- 
ent war little effort was made to process 
it locally. 

One small factory, established by the 
Bolivian Government in 1938, is said to 
have processed approximately 25,000 
pounds. Total shipments of cinchona 
bark from Bolivia in that year amounted 
to 1,950,000 pounds, of which over 65 per- 
cent went to Holland and the remainder 
to Germany and the United Kingdom. 
One sample shipment of less than 10 
pounds came to the United States. 


Malaria Debilitates India's 
Millions 


In India, where the need of an anti- 
malaria drug is very great, a relatively 
small amount of cinchona is still culti- 
vated, mainly under Government aus- 
Dices. Calcutta reports place India’s an- 
nual production of quinine at about 70,000 
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From what regions of the East, now torn by war, does the over- 


whelming proportion of our quinine come 
tive needs exist for continued access to this source . 


. What impera- 
. . How 


is this vital medicine marketed today ... What prospect for 


synthetic substitutes? 


pounds, or about one-third of present 
consumption, the rest being imported 
chiefly from Java. 

It is stated that there are 100,000,000 
malaria-stricken people in India alone. 
for whose adequate treatment there 
should be an annual supply of approxi- 
mately 600,000 pounds of quinine sul- 
phate, or its equivalent in other forms. 
Recent plans were announced for a 17- 
year planting program to bring produc- 
tion up to at least the present level of 
consumption, and attempts are being 
made to revive cinchona planting in 
India, as well as in Ceylon, as a private 
enterprise, as it was in both countries 
before its cultivation was abandoned for 
the more profitable tea culture. 


The Philippines Are Growing 
Cinchona 


The French have tried to grow cin- 
chona in Madagascar, the Japanese in 
Formosa, and the British in various 
parts of Africa, all to little avail. On the 
other hand, the Philippine Islands have 
had fairly good results out of their at- 
tempts at cinchona cultivation, though 
attention has been focused on labora- 
tory production of totaquina, another 
derivative from cinchona bark, rather 
than quinine. Totaquina is cheaper than 
quinine and is said to be similarly effec- 
tive in the treatment of malaria. 

Plantings of cinchona trees were in- 
augurated by the Philippine Bureau of 
Forestry in 1927, and in 1936 the Bureau 
of Science established a factory for the 
manufacture of totoquina. Between 
3,000 and 4,000 tablets are produced daily, 
and distributed mainly to the Army and 
to other Philippine Government organi- 
zations. The Bureau of Science is said 
to be equipped to produce quinine sul- 
phate, also, should a demand for it arise. 
Prior to the war in Europe imports of 
quinine came chiefly from Germany, but 
now they are, of course, from the Nether- 
lands Indies. 


Workings of the Dutch Quinine 
Monopoly 


In Netherlands Indies above 42,000 
acres are planted to cinchona trees, and 
approximately 23,000,000 pounds of the 
bark are stripped annually. The Dutch 
monopoly, in control of 90 percent of the 
world’s supply, is operated as a syndicate, 
or combination, of planters in the Neth- 
erlands Indies and three manufactur- 
ers—two with plants in the Netherlands 
and the third with a factory in Java. 
The administrative head is the Kina Bu- 
reau in Amsterdam. 


Treasure chest of the Syndicate is, of 
course, the overwhelming production of 
Netherlands Indies, but in the past it has 
bought the bulk of production every- 
where throughout the world. In former 
times practically all cinchona bark, as 
well as the products finished from it, 
reached world markets by way of Ams- 
terdam, but in recent years the bark has 
been imported into the United States di- 
rectly from Netherlands Indies. Since 
Germany invaded the Low Countries in 
1940, finished cinchona derivatives have 
been going forward to world markets di- 
rectly from the Syndicate’s factory in 
Java. 

According to an announcement made 
by the Syndicate’s representative in the 
United States in mid-1940, adequate re- 
serves of both bark and derivatives are 
available in Netherlands Indies and, not- 
withstanding conditions in Europe, will 
continue to go forward to world markets 
as required.’ The following table gives 
the most recent figures available of Neth- 
erlands Indies’ exports of quinine and 
cinchona bark to various world areas: 























| 1939 1940 
Destination | apse 1080 

| Tons | puiiders Tons | guilders 
United States____| 83 116 2, 758 6, 812 
India ‘ te 23 317 562 4, 266 
Netherlands.....| 4,783 | 6,233 | 2, 056 3, 335 
Great Britain 913 1,118 755 2, 224 
Burma. J!...-.-...) 1 14 142 1, 558 
Japan...... 474 846 550 1, 504 
Total. 6,905 | 11, 257 | 8,587 | 27,071 





United States Requires Large 
Supplies 


Malaria and mosquitoes are comple- 
mentary in terms of human welfare, and 
since the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury malaria as a scourge has been 
largely eliminated in many areas of the 
United States where it was formerly prev- 
alent, through our successful efforts in 
destroying the malaria-carrying anoph- 
eles mosquito. This is true of other 
lands also of progressive scientific out- 
look, as a result of the studies of Ross in 
India, Grassi in Italy, and of Dr. Walter 
Reed and his associates in Cuba, in 1899, 
whose investigations covered also the 


1 Exports of cinchona bark from Nether- 
lands Indies have been regulated by govern- 
ment control since 1934. Until recently the 


. export quota was 50 percent of standard pro- 


duction, but, to supply the needs of warring 
countries and to provide stocks for other 
governments, the export quota is now 72 
percent. 


(Continued on p. 29) 
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Foundations of Inter-American Solidarity: 


By Laurence Duccan, Adviser on Political Relations, Department of State 


There has been a drastic change in 
the international situation since I was 
requested last June to address the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association. At 
that time the American Republics were 
at peace with the rest of the world. To- 
day, some are in war, others have broken 
off diplomatic relations, and the remain- 
ing have declared their continental sol- 
idarity with those republics now actively 
‘combatting Axis aggression. 

Even from the point of view of the 
probable course of future inter-Ameri- 
can relationships, the original title of 
my remarks, “Political and Economic De- 
velopments in Inter-American Rela- 
tions,” is not so far-fetched as might 
first appear to be the case. The nature 
of inter-American developments during 
the past 8 years can be considered a gage 
of the scope and content of what may 
well take place in the coming years. I 
say this for the reason that inter-Ameri- 
can relations have been built on firm 
bedrock during the last few years. No 
matter what wind may blow, no matter 
what storm may dash against the shores 
of the New World, a foundation of inter- 
American solidarity has been laid so 
strong that oversea tempests will only 
lose their force against it. How fortu- 
nate, indeed, for the nations of the New 
World, that these foundations were laid 
years ago on the bedrock of respect for 
sovereignty and cooperation for common 
benefit rather than on a shifting sand of 
momentary expediency. 


Strict Abstinence From 
Intermeddling 


I believe it desirable to underline, at 
this juncture when short cuts and quick 
action are bywords, that the strength of 
the inter-American structure _ results 
from strict abstinence from intermed- 
dling or interference in the internal or 
external concerns of the other countries. 
The adoption and application of this pol- 
icy by the United States in 1933 neces- 
sitated the relinquishment of many 
“rights” of an interventionist character. 
The right to intervene in Cuba, under the 
Platt Amendment, and in Panama, under 
the Treaty of 1903, were among the 
rights given up, to say nothing of the 
withdrawal of our marines from coun- 
tries to which they had been sent during 
the last war. The most precious asset 
that the United States now has in the 
Western Hemisphere is the confidence 
and respect that one man of good will 





1A recent address before the American Po- 
litical Science Association. 


has in another. This could be lost over- 
night by a hasty, ill-considered step of 
apparent urgent necessity. 


Buenos Aires Conference a 
Turning Point 


The value of this new confidence in 
the motives of this country was demon- 
strated by the immediate and enthusi- 
astic response to the call of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1936 for a 
special conference for the maintenance 
of peace in Buenos Aires. This confer- 
ence marked a turning point in inter- 
American relations. Heretofore, the 
American Republics had been concerned 
almost exclusively in questions concern- 
ing relations among themselves. In 
Buenos Aires, they gave important con- 
sideration for the first time to the rela- 
tions between the Western Hemisphere 
and the rest of the world. It was al- 
ready evident then that certain coun- 
tries, employing specious theories of race, 
of culture, of political economy, and of 
religion, were becoming a threat to the 
independence and security of peace-lov- 
ing nations everywhere. The American 
Republics at this meeting proclaimed 
certain principles for the orderly and 
peaceful conduct of nations. They like- 
wise agreed to consult together in the 
face of a positive menace to. the peace of 
the Hemisphere. 


Measures of Collaboration 


Perfected 


As mutual confidence grew, as it be- 
came more and more apparent that the 
destiny of the Hemisphere depended 
upon a solidary attitude, the American 
Republics perfected intergovernmental 
measures for colaboration. At Lima in 
1938, after the debacle of the European 
democracies at Munich, the American 
Republics proclaimed their common con- 
cern and their determination to make 
effective their solidarity in case the 
peace, security, or territorial integrity of 
any American republic was threatened. 

The consultative procedure was imme- 
diately invoked at the outbreak of war in 
1939. Another meeting of Foreign Min- 
isters was held in midsummer of 1940, a 
few weeks after the collapse of France 
had magnified the Nazi menace to the 
Western Hemisphere. Both meetings, 
in record time for international deliber- 
ations of this character, adopted meas- 
ures of the highest importance, utility, 
and effectiveness. 


Deep Significance of Rio de 
Janeiro Meeting 


Those meetings were held during times 
of peace between the independent na- 
tions of the New World and those of the 
Old. Now, another meeting is to be held 
in Rio de Janeiro, capital of Brazil, at a 
time of war—the first meeting of repre. 
sentatives of all the American Republics 
ever to convene during a period of inter. 
Continental war in which nations of the 
Western Hemisphere were joined. 

This meeting, of profound significance 
for the future welfare and well-being of 
every human being in the New World, will 
find the American Republics united in 
their continental solidarity. Whether 
they have declared war on the members 
of the Tripartite Pact, whether they have 
broken off diplomatic relations, or 
whether they have extended the rights of 
a nonbelligerent to the American coun- 
tries at war, they have all reaffirmed their 
solidarity, in accordance with 
American agreements. 

In this connection it is pertinent to 
recall that Resolution XV adopted at the 
meeting in Habana declares that any at- 
tempt on the part of a non-American 
state against the integrity or inviolability 
of the territory, the sovereignty, or the 
political independence of an American 
state shall be considered as an act of ag- 
gression against all the others. 

Thus, the treacherous and unprovoked 
attack committed by Japan against the 
United States, and the subsequent dec- 
larations of war by Germany and Italy, 
have been recognized by the American 
Republics as attacks as well against 
them. In other words, the members of 


the Tripartite Pact have attacked not | 


only the United States but are regarded 
by the other American republics as hav- 
ing attacked them also. 


New Measures To Be Deter- 
mined—Past Steps Effective 


In this situation, the Foreign Ministers 
of the American Republics are meeting 
to consider and determine the measures 
to be taken with a view to the preserva- 
tion of the sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity of the American Republics as well 
as to fortifying their economic solidarity. 

It would be inappropriate for me to 
attempt to speculate upon the measures 
that may be adopted. A brief review 
may be useful, however, of the various 
kinds of steps that have been taken by 
the American Republics since the last 
meeting of Foreign Ministers in July 1940 
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in order to cope with the new problems 
that have confronted them. 

First: Throughout the Americas there 
nas been a progressively greater public 
and governmental inquiry into the ex- 
tent and scope of alien activities that 
endanger the peace and security of any 
American republic. As a result of the 
knowledge gained by these investigations, 
controls of various types have been 
adopted. It is fair to assume that the 
meeting in Rio will discuss the strength- 
ening and extension of these controls, 
particularly since Axis alien activities to- 
day are really nothing but a part of a 
yast military operation. 

Second: In the late summer of 1941 
the Government of Uruguay approached 
all the American nations with respect to 
a proposal to accord nonbelligerent rights 
to any American nation resisting oversea 
aggression. Uruguay recalled that it had 
in fact done this during World War I 
when it offered to put its naval facilities 
at the disposal of the United States. 
The reply to the inquiry last summer was 
in the overwhelming affirmative, and it 
is interesting to observe that some of the 
countries that questioned the desirability 
of raising the issue have now accorded 
nonbelligerent status to their sister re- 
publics at war with the members of the 
Tripartite Pact. 


Maintenance of Adequate 


Shipping 


Third: The maintenance of adequate 
shipping has been a principal preoccupa- 
tion of the American Republics during 
the last year. The withdrawal first of 
many foreign-flag vessels and later of 
many ships of United States registry ac- 
centuated the importance of putting into 
serv.ce in inter-American trade for- 
eign-registry ships that had taken refuge 
inthe harbors of the American Republics. 
During the last year the Inter-American 
Financial and Economic Advisory Com- 
mittee adopted a plan that has been ac- 
cepted by the British Government for the 
taking over and operation of the immo- 
bilized ships in this Hemisphere. Many 
of these ships are already in service. 
Negotiations with respect to the others 
are, in general, well advanced. When all 
of these vessels are in operation, a total 
of approximately 546,000 gross tons of 
shipping will have been added to the 
inter-American carrying trade. 


Problem of Surpluses Dealt With 


Fourth: The progressive curtailment of 
European markets has caused the piling 
up of surpluses of some raw materials in 
the other American republics. The In- 
ter-American Committee in Washington 
gave preferential consideration to coffee. 
In more than a dozen of the other Amer- 
ican Republics coffee is ether the prin- 
cipal crop or the second in importance. 
As the war extended in Europe, coffee 
markets became restricted. Stocks piled 
up in the coffee-producing countries, 
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prices sank to new lows, coffee producers 
were obliged to cut wages and discharge 
workers. The economies of several 
countries were stagnating. 

In this situation, the Inter-American 
Committee formulated a plan that was 
adopted by the coffee-producing coun- 
tries for putting coffee imports into the 
United States on a quota basis. The op- 
eration of this plan has proved highly 
advantageous. An adequate and con- 
tinuous supply of coffee has been assured 
the consumer in this country at a fair 
and reasonable price. Producers are now 
receiving a return that enables them to 
continue production. The inter-Ameri- 
can coffee arrangement is one of the most 
constructive applications of the Good 
Neighbor Policy in the field of trade 
and economics, and its importance in 
salvaging the languishing economies of 
many countries will not soon be forgotten 
in those countries. 


Demand for Critical Defense 
Materials 


Fifth: The development of the defense 
program of the United States created a 
heavy demand for the basic and strategic 
materials necessary for the production of 
implements of war. This demand has 
been accentuated by the outbreak of war 
in the Pacific. Communications with 
some of the most important sources of 
supply have been interrupted. The other 
American republics are already supplying 
an important share of our requirements 
of these critical materials. For instance, 
from our southern neighbors we have 
been obtaining a minimum of— 

35 percent of our copper requirements; 

20 percent of our tungsten require- 
ments; 

25 percent of our zinc requirements; 

20 percent of our lead requirements; 

33 percent of our antimony require- 
ments. 

Much of this has been purchased di- 
rectly by our Government. There are, 
however, many untapped sources of sup- 
ply in the other American Republics. In 
order to furnish the sinews for the de- 
fense of the Western Hemisphere these 
undeveloped mining and egricultural pos- 
sibilities should be developed coopera- 
tively. 


Vigorous Efforts To Supply 


American Republics’ Import 
Needs 


Sixth: Just as the other American Re- 
publics are generously making available 
Strategic raw materials to the United 
States for fabrication into the weapons 
of war, so, in the same measure, it is in- 
cumbent upon us to provide them with 
the materials that they need to main- 
tain their economies in a healthy condi- 
tion. The gradual curtailment and now 
almost complete elimination of Europe 
and the Far East as suppliers of manu- 
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factured articles and certain basic raw 
materials has left the United States as 
practically the only source of supply. 
Every effort, consistent with our defense 
effort, has been made to furnish the es- 
sential import requirements of the 
American Republics. 

Our 1940 exports to the other Ameri- 
can republics reached an all-time high of 
$726,776,000. Nevertheless, there are 
civilian needs in these countries that it 
has been impossible to fill, just as it has 
not been possible to meet all the civilian 
needs of this country. It is the policy of 
the Government to treat these civilian 
needs on an equal and proportional basis 
to that accorded to our own civilian 
needs. 

There have been some voices heard 
since December 7 recommending that all 
our resources be conserved for our own 
use. These are the same voices that 
urge greater production of raw materials 
by our neighbors and who request cooper- 
ation from them of many sorts. The 
incongruity of asking all and giving noth- 
ing is so apparent to all that scant atten- 
tion has been paid to this narrow talk. 
I mention it, however, because it serves 
to bring out that the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere is a cooperative job 
in which each country must give as well 
as receive. 

These, then, are some of the questions 
that have had the attention of the Amer- 
ican Republics during the last year. 
Since they are all of equal if not greater 
importance today, it is a fair guess that 
the American Republics will be con- 
cerned with them at the forthcoming 
meeting in Rio and throughout the com- 
ing year. 


Vital, Living Ideals of New 
World 


This brief canvass may also have 
served to bring out that today the prob- 
lems of the American Republics are 
tackled jointly in order to seek solutions 
in procedures of a cooperative character. 
There is no parallel in history of a group 
of nations collaborating together so com- 
pletely for the attainment of their prin- 
cipal national problems. There must be 
and, of course, there is a reason for this, 
since similar efforts have been made elSe- 
where and failed. 

The reason is simply that, underneath 
differences of language and race, of tra- 
dition, and political and economic devel- 
opment there exists the same desire for 
a society in which free men at peace with 
one another can live and work and de- 
velop their individual] talents in the way 
they see fit. 

This ideal is real and vital and living 
in the New World. It is not a new ideal, 
since the origin is in the civilization of 
Western Europe that emerged from the 
Renaissance. Large parts of Europe, 
however, tired from the struggle for an 
ideal that requires sacrifice and mutual 
accommodation, have slipped back into 


(Continued on p. 31) 
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Note.—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ex- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tartaric Acid and Tartrates of Potash 
and Soda: Exportation Suspended.— 
Exportation and reexportation from Al- 
geria of tartaric acid and of tartrates of 
potash and soda to any destination have 
been suspended, effective November 7, 
1941, by a decree of November 6, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Algeria 
on November 11. 

Export licenses may be granted by the 
Governor General in special cases. 

Dwarf Palm and Esparto Fiber: Com- 
pensation Taxes on Exports.* 

Supplies for Esparto Sandal Indus- 
try: Special Tax on Imports and Produc- 
tion.* 

Petroleum and Coal: Distribution Sec- 
tion Established.* 

Carob Beans: Committee to Contro! 
Production Formed.* 


Argentina 


Economic Conditions 


Mixed trends marked the commercial 
and economic situation in Argentina up 
to December 19. The movement of for- 
eign trade for the first 10 months of the 
year resulted in an export balance. In 
matters affecting employment, there 
was during the first 9 months of 1941 an 
increase of 18 percent in wages and 8 
percent in the number of workers em- 
ployed by industry. Railway revenues 
in 1941 were in excess of those for 1940, 
though there was a slight decline in the 
volume of tonnage carried. Prices for 
agricultural and pastoral products dis- 
played an upward tendency, but the rise 
was not in proportion to increases in 
wholesale quotations. 


AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL CONDITIONS 


Favorable weather throughout the 
grain belt bettered the prospects for 
wheat and linseed, but the damages sus- 
tained from dry weather and frosts ear- 
lier in the year may be expected to have 
some restrictive effects on the yields. 
Official estimates of the probable harvest 
of wheat indicate a decrease of 26 per- 
cent compared with the preceding year’s 
output. The linseed crop will be about 
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16 percent above that of the earlier 
period. Early threshings of both crops 
show that quality is higher than last 
year. Indications are that the oat and 
barley crops will be small, but that the 
new rye plantings will be larger. Little 
activity was manifested in the grain 
markets, chiefly as a result of the decree 
of November 14 which reserved almost 
complete control of grain and cereal 
transactions to the Government. The 
corn situation has shown no appreciable 
change during past months. Cattle of- 
ferings were slightly smaller than in 
November, and prices were less firm. 

Wool transactions have been restricted 
mostly to Sales of fine and medium 
grades at high prices for local consump- 
tion. The hide market displayed in- 
creasing activity, and in the first part of 
December the foreign demand became 
more extensive and quotations for both 
heavy and light hides advanced. The 
statistical position of the hide market is 
in general strong; present price levels 
are expected to be maintained. 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


There was a decline in bankruptcies in 
November, compared with October and 
the same month of 1940. Wholesale 
price indexes for October (based on 
1926=100) were: General 162.9, agricul- 
tural 78.8, and nonagricultural 185.9, 
against 159.0, 77.6, and 181.2, respec- 
tively, for the preceding month. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The effect of rising prices is indicated 
in the Argentine foreign-trade movemeni 
during November, as the value of expor’ 
shipments registered an increase over 
October, being above that for November 
1940 although the volume was lower. As; 
a result of the upward trend in prices 
the value of total exports in the first 11 
months of 1941 was almost identical 
with the total for the same period of 
1940. Exports of grains continued to 
show a restricted movement, while the 
outbound shipments of pastoral and min- 
eral products increased. Cumulative 
data for the first 10 months showed an 
export balance, compared with an im- 
port balance in the same period of 1940. 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—There is an ade- 
quate supply of exchange for all require- 
ments, and no delays have been experi- 
enced. The supply of dollar export cover 
has increased, owing to the improved de- 
mand for coffee, minerals, vegetable oils, 
and other products. 
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Bank of Brazil Extends Financing of 
Sao Paulo Coffee Crops.—The Brazilian 
press states that a decree-law signed 
the President authorizes the Bank og 
Brazil to extend to October 31, 1944, the 
long-term financing of Sao Paulo coffe 
growers authorized by decree-law No, 
3049 of February 13, 1941. The latte 
decree authorized such financing for the 
period from November 1, 1940, to Octo. 
ber 31, 1943, and was intended to aig 
coffee growers through the short crop 
of 1941, resulting from the sever 
drought of 1940. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


Gold Exports: Regulations for Licens. 
ing Shipments Continued.—The regula. 
tions prohibiting exportation from Cap. 
ada of gold, either as coin or bullion 
except under license by the Minister of 
Finance, are continued in effect unt 
December 31, 1942, unless otherwise 
ordered, under an order in council of 
November 26, 1941, published in th 
Canada Gazette of December 6, Ottawa. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Motor Vehicles: Prohibition on Pro. 
duction of Trucks Except Under License; 
From Motor-Vehicle Controller; Use o 
Specified Metals for Manufacture o 
Parts Restricted.—Orders issued by th 
Canadian Motor-Vehicle Controller (No 
006 and 007 of November 28 and No 
008 and 009 of December 1, 1941) pro 
hibit the production of motor truck 
except under licenses from the Con 
troller, limit the quantities that may & 
produced, and prohibit the use of spet- 
ficd metals in motor vehicle or traile 
parts, except under permit, according & 
the Canada Gazette of December 2 
1941, Ottawa. 

From January 1, 1942, no person ma 
manufacture any truck unless license 
by the Motor-Vehicle Controller. li 
censes expire on March 31 followin 
date of issue. Truck manufacturers att 
not permitted to produce, except undé 
permit from the Controller, during th 
period from October 1 to December 3 
1941, inclusive, more of each weight clas 
than the number of that weight clas 
estimated to be produced by them durin 
the said period, according to the infor 
mation supplied by them and on ft 
with the Controller. Trucks producti 
on order or instructions from the De 
partments of Munitions and Supply am 
National Defense, or trucks expo 
from Canada, are exempted from t 
production-permit requirements. Truél 
manufacturers are required to file witl 
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the Controller, on or before January 15, 
1942, a statement, setting out by weight 
class and type the number of trucks 
produced by them from January 1 to 
December 31, 1941, inclusive, with the 
exception of those ordered by the above 
departments, or exported from Canada. 

No person making trucks shall pro- 
duce during 1942 more units of each 
weight class than his agreed percentage 
(under his agreement on file with the 
Controller) of the total number of that 
weight class permitted to be produced 
during 1942. The total number of trucks 
permitted to be produced during 1942 by 
weight class follows: (a) Trucks under 
10,000 pounds gross rating, 10,770; (b) 
trucks of or over 10,000 pounds gross 
rating, 17,440. No person making trucks 
shall produce during any calendar month 
of 1942 more of either weight class than 
10 percent of the number of trucks of 
that weight class which he is permitted 
by the order to produce during 1942. 

From February 7, 1942, and monthly 
thereafter on the same day, persons pro- 
ducing trucks are required to file with 
the Controller a statement verified by 
oath or affirmation, in prescribed form 
and at the time specified by the Con- 
troller, giving such information as the 
Controller may specify. 

From January 15, 1942, no person 
making motor vehicles or trailers, or any 
parts or accessories therefor, shall use 
any “bright work,” “bright finish,” metal 
finish or body trim containing copper, 
nickel, chrome, or aluminum in the mak- 
ing of any motor vehicle or trailer or 
any such parts or accessories, without a 
permit from the Motor-Vehicle Con- 
troller. Permission may be granted, at 
the discretion of the Controller, for the 
use of the above prohibited materials 
in the plating of bumpers and in the 
plating of bumper-guard assemblies on a 
passenger vehicle with seating capacity 
for 10 persons or less, if such use will 
utilize all possible conservation meas- 
ures and is restricted to minimum 
practicable quantities. 


Temporary Suspension of Canadian 
Dumping Duty Except on Fresh Fruits 
and Vegetables—The imposition of 
dumping under section 6 of the Cana- 
dian customs tariff has been suspended, 
for the time being, by order in council 
of December 19, 1941, except on imports 
of fresh fruits and vegetables, according 
to an announcement by the Canadian 
Minister of Finance on December 23, 
Ottawa. 

This means that even if the selling 
price to the Canadian importer is less 
than the fair market value in the country 
of export, dumping duty will not apply, 
whether or not the goods are of a class 
or kind produced in Canada. 

A further order in council authorizes 
the assessment of regular duty on the 
invoice price, rather than on the fair 
market value, in cases authorized by 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

The intention of the new orders, which 
are related to the ceiling price control 
recently set up by Canada, is to prevent 
Canadian importers from being penal- 
ized in transactions on which United 
States exporters are willing to extend 
export prices. 
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Under the Canadian “dumping 
clause”—section 6 of the customs tar- 
iff—imported goods of a class or kind 
produced in Canada are liable to dump- 
ing duty if sold to the Canadian importer 
at a price below the fair market value 
in the country of export. Where ap- 
plicable, dumping duty is equal to the 
difference between the fair market value 
and the lower selling price—with the 
proviso that it cannot exceed 50 percent 
of the fair market value. Also, regular 
ad valorem duties are ordinarily based on 
the fair market value. 

With the handicap of rising prices 
abroad and the setting of maximum or 
ceiling prices by the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, importers would be 
faced with a shrinkage in, if not entire 
loss of, profits on imported goods. With 
this in mind the Board gave assurances 
that steps would be taken to offset the 
difficulties with respect to imported 
goods, and the issuance of the two orders 
in council followed. 

Specified Articles of Glass Added to 
List of Restricted Imports.—Articles of 
glass, not plate or sheet, designed to be 
cut (tariff item ex326e) have been added 
to the list of goods under Part Two of 
Schedule One of the Canadian War Ex- 
change Conservation Act of 1940, which 
are prohibited from importation into 
Canada except under special permit from 
the Department of National Revenue, ac- 
cording to an order in council of Decem- 
ber 16, 1941, reported in Customs Mem- 
orandum WM No. 35 (Supplement 13) of 
December 20, Ottawa. 

Steel Plates, Structural Shapes and 
Bars: Sale, Supply, Purchase, Use, or 
Consumption Prohibited Except Under 
Permit from Steel Controller—The Ca- 
nadian Steel Controller has issued an or- 
der (No. SC 7) dated December 18, 1941, 
effective December 27, that no person, ex- 
cept under a permit issued by him, shall 
sell, supply, or buy, or otherwise acquire 
or use or consume new or secondhand 
plain or fabricated steel plates, structural 
shapes, or bars for the construction, re- 
modeling, or repair of any building, con- 
tainer-tank, boiler, bridge, tower con- 
veyor, or other stationary structure, 
according to the Canada Gazette of De- 
cember 27, 1941, Ottawa. 

This prohibition does not apply to the 
sale or supply by a primary producer of 
steel or a rolling mill to a steel manu- 
facturer or a wholesaler or jobber, or to 
a sale or exchange between any of them, 
but it does apply to the purchase, acquir- 
ing, use, or consumption for these pur- 
poses. 

The order gives instructions with re- 
gard to the detailed information to be 
supplied in applications for permits, the 
requirement of written returns at spec- 
ified periods, or statement of outstanding 
contracts, etc., for steel plates, shapes, 
or bars. 

Flour and Bread: Standards of Quality 
Under Amended Food and Drugs Regu- 
lations.—To produce a higher nutritional 
standard for Canadian consumers, the 
previous standards of quality for flour 
have been modified, and standards estab- 
lished for specified types of flour and of 
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bread—under amended Food and Drugs 
Regulations to become effective from 
February 1, 1942, according to the Canada 
Gazette of December 20, 1941, Ottawa. 


The specifications cover “Flour,” “Vi- 
tamin B White Flour,” “Vitamin B Flour,” 
“Bread,” “Vitamin B White Bread,” and 
“Vitamin B Bread,” and it is required 
that any products coming within the 
specifications indicated, which are sold 
or offered for sale in Canada, shall be 
labeled clearly with the appropriate des- 
ignation. 

Imports from China Authorized With- 
out Permit—Importation of goods into 
Canada from China without a permit is 
now authorized by the Minister of Na- 
tional Revenue effective December 19, 
1941, but such goods may not be released 
without the permission of the Custodian, 
Department of the Secretary of State, ac- 
cording to Customs Memorandum WM 
No. 54 (Supplement 1) of December 19, 
Ottawa. 

This cancels the order in council of 
November 27, reported in Foreicn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of December 20, 1941, 
which required an import permit. 

Cabbage: Seasonal Customs Valuation 
Canceled in the Maritime Provinces.— 
The Canadian seasonal customs valua- 
tion for cabbage, at an advance of 4 cent 
per pound over invoice prices, has been 
canceled in the Maritime Provinces, effec- 
tive December 27, 1941, by Supplement 
No. 9 to Fruit and Vegetable Bulletin 
No. 4, of December 17, Ottawa. 


Chile 


Economic Conditions 


All major trends showed an even 
more pronounced activity in Chile dur- 
ing November than in the preceding 
month. Business was good in prac- 
tically all lines, both wholesale and re- 
tail trade were active, and mining and 
industrial output continued at high 
levels. Domestic manufacturing is con- 
tinuing to supply a large part of the 
demand for finished goods. Higher 
prices have brought some increases in 
wages. As a result of the widespread 
activity and continued advance in farm 
prices, the public has more funds 
available. 


MINING 


An all-time monthly record was made 
by the copper industry during Septem- 
ber, and, since there is no reason to 
anticipate a decline in output for the 
succeeding months, 1941 will probably 
show an all-time record. Shipments 
are keeping abreast of production. 
Conditions in the nitrate industry are 
likewise satisfactory. Largely by reason 
of a reduction in working days, owing 
to the national holidays, coal production 
in September slumped slightly. Manu- 
facturing showed a seasonal decline in 
August but has since registered a sharp 
upturn, and the index for September was 
one of the highest so far recorded. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Interest in farm and agricultural cir- 
cles was focused on the forthcoming 
spring and summer crops. The volume 
of agricultural trade in November was 
small, owing to the limited quantities or 
practical exhaustion of supplies from 
the previous crops. 

New crops normally appear on the 
matiket in December, and trading be- 
comes active in January, February, and 
March. Prices of most farm products 
were firm during November. Those for 
wheat, potatoes, beeswax, and wool rose, 
and there were slight variations in 
barley, beans, lentils, peas, and honey. 
The prices of all farm products, except 
those for lentils and alfalfa, were higher 
than in November 1940. 


Woo. 


Wool prices during November were 
the highest recorded in Chile for over 
a decade. Buying of the large clip in 
the north and south-central areas began 
late in October and continued through- 
out November, and by the end of the 
month there was growing interest in the 
poss:bilities of the southern clip. Shear- 
ing in the Province of Magallanes nor- 
mally begins about the middle of De- 
cember. A record output was expected 
there. 


DEPARTMENT-STORE SALES 


Turn-over fell off somewhat in No- 
vember owing to the closure of most 
business for 3 days following the death 
of President Aguirre Cerda. Neverthe- 
less, the month's total sales are expected 
to be from 10 to 15 percent larger than 
for the same month of 1940; prospects 
for 1941 are for one of the best years 
of retail sales. Department stores still 
manage to get fairly good quantities of 
imported merchandise, including some 
of Argentine and Brazilian manufacture. 
With unemployment at a minimum and 
salaries and wages at a higher level, the 
demand for consumption goods has in- 
creased very rapidly. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports in October were substantially 
above those for September and nearly 
double the value of outbound shipments 
in October 1940. October imports also 
increased and showed the highest value 
recorded for some months. Cumulative 
figures for the first 10 months of 1941 
show a substantial increase in the value 
of exports and a smaller increase in 
imports, compared with the same period 


of 1940. 
Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


Commercial activity in Cuba continued 
to expand during December, business 
being aided by more active foreign-trade 
movements, preparations for the ex- 
pected materially larger swgar crop in the 
coming year, and the urge to increase 
stocks. The signing of the Supple- 
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mentary Trade Agreement between Cuba 
and the United States, and purchase of 
the 1942 sugarcane crop by Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation were two other favor- 
able factors. 

Following Cuba’s declaration of war 
against the Axis powers, the Government 
issued a number of decrees instituting 
freezing control measures, prohibiting re- 
mittances of funds to enemy countries 
and to those which restrict payments to 
Cuba, regulating trading with enemy 
aliens, and imposing more rigid control 
over communication facilities. 

Living costs continued to rise during 
the month, and the construction move- 
ment has been slowed down by the rising 
prices of building materials. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Cuban imports during October 1941 
were higher than in September. During 
the first 10 months of 1941, imports in- 
creased 22.4 percent over the correspond- 
ing period of 1940. 

Exports of Cuban products during 
Octcber 1941 were slightly less than in 
September, but much larger than in 
October 1940. During the ffirst 10 
months of 1941, Cuban exports increased 
56.6 percent, compared with exports dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1940. 


SUGAR 


Cuban exports of raw sugar during 
January 1 to December 20, 1941, and 
molasses from January 1 to November 
30, 1941, were much greater than in the 
corresponding periods of 1940. 

The average price of raw sugar (96° 
polarization) in public warehouse in Ha- 
bana during the first half of December 
1941 was 2.272356 pesos per 100 pounds, 
as against 1,295,193 pesos per 100 pounds 
during the first half of December 1940. 
The average price obtaining during the 
first half of December 1941 was the high- 
est recorded since June 1928, when it 
amounted to 2.306654 pesos per 100 
pounds. 


TosBacco 


Exports of Cuban tobacco and tobacco 
products were slightly less during Novem- 
ber 1941 than in October, but exports 
during the first 11 months of 1941 were 
considerably higher than during the cor- 
responding period of 1940. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Export shipments of fresh vegetables 
were substantially smaller in December 
than in the corresponding month of 1940, 
according to preliminary figures. This 
was due mainly to the drop in the volume 
of exports of tomatoes, eggplant, and 
peppers. Shipments of okra and cucum- 
bers showed increases, however, and ex- 
ports of lima beans were about the same 
as in December 1940. 

Exports of practically all varieties of 
fresh fruit were also materially lower 
than in December 1940. The exception 
was in the “miscellaneous” group, com- 
posed of watermelons and limes and a few 
others of minor importance. 
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Exchange and Finance 


Habana Customs Collections, No. 
vember .—Collections at the Habana cus. 
tomhouse totaled 2,337,000 pesos during 
November, compared with 2,300,000 in 
November 1940. 


Denmark 


Transport and Communication 


Copenhagen Undertakes Port Ez. 
pansion.—The port authorities in Copen. 
hagen have decided that this is 4 
favorable time to begin work on certain 
extensions that have been planned for 
some time, and they have taken ad. 
vantage of the fact also that the Goy. 
ernment is granting subsidies to provide 


employment and assist the labor po. 


sition. 

A new fishing harbor is to be de. 
veloped, and a new area within the port 
grounds will be reclaimed for industria] 
enterprises. This reclaimed area covers 
110,000 square meters. Quays and piers 
are to be erected, and accommodations 
are being made for approximately 309 
fishing vessels and 300 yachts. The ex. 
pend ture involved will be nearlv 8 000. 
000 kroner, of which the Government 
will furnish approximately one-third 
The Government grant is given on con- 
dition that Danish materials will be 
utilized exclusively. 

The port authorities have had a very 
difficult time within the past year owing 
to the large decline in traffic in vessels 
and cargo, and there is no immediate 


need for port extension whatsoever—/ 


but while the Government grant is avail- 
able the port authorities have deemed 
it advisable to take advantage of the 
opportunity. 


Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Termination of Commercial Treaties 
With Several European Countries An- 
nounced.—The Government of Ecuador 
has given notice of the termination of 
its commercial treaties with B2olgium, 
France, Germany, Italy, and the Nether- 
lands, according to an announcement of 
December 6, 1941 by the Ecuadoran Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs. Accordingly 
these treaties will be terminated in ac- 
cordance with the provisions governing 
their cancelation. 


Egypt 


Economic Conditions 


MANUFACTURE AND TRADE IN COTTON TEX- 
TILES TO BE CONTROLLED 


An order for the control of the manu- 
facture of and trade in cotton tertile 
was issued by the M'litary Governor of 
Egypt on November 4, 1941, avd published 
in the Journal Officiel of the following 
day. The order provides for the forma- 
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tion of a committee to be known as “The 
Cotton Yarn and Cotton Textiles Com- 
mittee” which will have authority to 
decide upon the quantities of yarn and 
tertiles (unbleached, cheap bleached, 
cheap dyed, and flannelette) required 
for local consumption and local produc- 
tion, whether by machinery or by hand. 
In case of necessity a shortage in pro- 
duction will be met from abroad. 

The committee will limit production 
to certain uniform types, for which a 
traiff of fixed prices will be published. 
Should it be found advisable, the com- 
mittee may undertake the distribution of 
yarns and textiles through merchants, 
cooperative societies, chambers of com- 
merce, and other bodies. 


CoNTROL OF HanpD Looms INSTITUTED 


A’l possessors of hand looms must have 
declared them to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment not later than November 5, 1941, 
accord ng to a military proclamation is- 
sued October 28, 1941, and published in 
the Journal Officiel of October 28, 1941. 
The order provides also that from No- 
vember 15, 1941, the manufacture of ter- 
tile fabric by hand looms will be pro- 
hibited to all those who have not ob- 
tained an authorization from the Minis- 
try of Supply. The authorization will 
specify the kind of material which may 
be manufactured, weaving of any other 
type being prohibited. It will likewise 
fix the quantity of yarn that may be 
manufactured by each weaver. 


MAXIMUM PRICES FIXED FOR RICE AND RICE 
FLOUR 


Rice and rice flour have been placed 
on the list of commodities for which 
the Egyptian Government has fixed 
maximum prices, according to a de- 
cree issued by the Egyptian Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry on August 28, 
1941, and published in the Journal of- 
ficiel of September 4, 1941. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exporters and Shippers Urged To Use 
Strong Packing for Merchandise To Be 
Handled at Suez.—United States export- 
ers and shippers to Egypt via Suez are 
urged to take greater care in packing 
their merchandise and whenever pos- 
sible to use containers made of wood in- 
stead of cardboard, according to a cir- 
cular dated December 1, 1941, issued to 
the press by the Egyptian Customs Ad- 
ministration on that date. Imported 
goods landed at Suez at the present time 
are subject to particularly rough han- 
dlirg, since, to keep the docks c.ear for 
military supplies, they are rushed from 
steamers to another Iccality outside the 
city, situated in the desert. 

The circular further states that the 
Customs Administration had noticed 
that a considerable number of packages 
arrived in unsuitable containers which 
subject the contents to deterioration and 
other damage resulting from inadequate 
protection against climatic changes or 
other emergencies in the temporarily 
Prepared stage for the transit of goods. 
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The customs officials are prepared to ac- 
cord importers all the necessary facilities 
to assist them in the withdrawal of im- 
ported goods without delay. 


Commercial Law Digests 


War-Risk Insurance of Unginned Cot- 
ton and Cottonseed Made Obligatory.— 
All unginned cotton stored in ware- 
houses, railway stations, ginning fac- 
tories, or other depots must be insured 
against war risks in Egyptian territory 
after October 31, 1941. The same regu- 
lations apply to cottonseed, wherever it 
may be found, until it is exported 
abroad, delivered to the oil press, or 
bought by either the Egyptian or the 
British Government. The order con- 
taining these regulations was issued 
October 27, 1941, and published in the 
Journal Officiel of October 31, 1941. 

In accordance with the terms of the 
order, the Minister of Finance has issued 
regulatory decrees which provide that the 
Société Misr d’Assurances Générales and 
the Alexandria Insurance Co. be en- 
trusted with the insurance operations 
foreseen in the order, the insurance be- 
ing effective from November 1, 1941. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Merchandise-Exrchange Agreement 
With Sweden Prolonged 4 Months With 
Modifications. — The merchandise - ex- 
change agreement between Finland and 
Sweden, which was to have expired on 
October 31, 1941, has been continued for 
another 4 months, to the end of Feb- 
ruary 1942, with some modifications, 
according to an announcement of No- 
vember 14, 1941, in the Swedish press.* 


France 


Economic Conditions 


The cumulative effects of raw-material 
shortages brought to a stop the earlier 
gains in industrial production during 
the latter part of September and Octo- 
ber, and by the first of November a down- 
ward trend was in evidence. Production 
of several basic materials, such as coal, 
cement, and aluminum continued at or 
near record levels, but French industries 
have very little recourse to the latter two 
materials and only minor recourse to the 
coal output. 

Preduction for German account re- 
mained at a relatively high level, though 
declining somewhat in iron and steel, 
textiles, automotives, and the specialties 
using nonferrous metals because of raw- 
material shortages. The proportion of 
production carried on for German ac- 
count, however, continued to rise, par- 
ticularly in the textile and metal pro- 
ducing and working branches. Prcfit 


margins narrowed steadily and in some 
industries practically disappeared. Ma- 
jor crop returns, though lower than ex- 
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pected, are believed to be sufficient to 
cover requirements under the present 
rationing scheme until the next harvest, 
unless the occupation authorities should 
impose heavier requisitions. Crops of 
feedstuffs, however, were less satisfactory 
and will not permit fattening of cattle 
and hogs to the extent anticipated. 

A continued increase in black-market 
operations during the early autumn has 
heightened living costs, and this circum- 
stance, coupled with the lower indus- 
trial activity and with an accentuation 
of the fuel shortage, points to a further 
lowering of the standard of living this 
winter. 


DETAILS OF RAW-MATERIAL SHORTAGE 


All centers complained of inadequate 
receipts of coal, despite a moderate in- 
crease in prcduction in the occupied zone 
and normal deliveries from Belg:um sup- 
plemented by the beginning of imports 
for the specific use of the occupation 
authorities. These complaints have been 
attributed to exhaustion of reserves built 
up last spring when industrial activity 
was at a minimum. In _ unoccupied 
France, even maximum production is in- 
sufficient for requirements, and a severe 
shortage is anticipated. 


Cement output was at a maximum in 
the occupied zone, but more than 90 per- 
cent was reserved for the occupation 
authorities; as a result, only minor re- 
construction work was possible and prac- 
tically no private construction. Output 
in the unoccupied zone was hampered 
also by the coal shortage. 

Exhaustion of visible reserves of non- 
ferrous metals held up production by in- 
dustries using even minor amounts. 
Collections by Government agencies 
throughout France brought poorer re- 
sults than anticipated. Production of 
aluminum continued to increase, but only 
25 to 35 percent was reported to be avail- 
able for French consumption owing to 
larger orders from Germany and Italy. 

Further declines in stocks of cotton and 
wool in both zones caused the closing 
of some mills and a general shortening 
of the work week. The large rayon plant 
under construction at Roanne had not 
been put in operation by November 1. 
Receipts of rayon and wood pulp from 
Germany and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries have been insufficient to permit 
scheduled rayon production, even on 
some German orders. 

Hid2s and skins were received in 
smaller quantities owing to tightened re- 
strictions on the slaughter of young ani- 
mals, and the large orders for shoes 
placed by the occupation authorities have 
left too small a quanity of leather to 
provide the scheduled delivery of one pair 
of shoes yearly per person in France. 





Avenge 
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Gasoline available probably does not 
exceed 4 percent of requirements and the 
number of trucks and passenger cars in 
circulation has been further reduced. 
Lack of lubricants has become acute, and 
the use of colza oil and peanut oil as 
substitutes has been reported. Charcoal, 
in great demand owing to the coal short- 
age, does not meet more than half the 
requirements. 

Droughts in hydroelectric centers fol- 
lowed by preseasonal freezings in the 
early fall necessitated restrictions on use 
of electric power in large consuming 
areas, notably Paris. 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 


Production in most industries is gen- 
erally in proportion to the amount of raw 
materials available. For France as a 
whole (exclusive of the “reserved zone” 
of Meurthe-et-Moselle), output of iron 
and steel, which advanced to about 30 
percent of normal during the summer, 
had relapsed to 20 percent for the month 
of October. Shortages of coke and iron 
ore account for part of this decline. 

Shipbuilding and repair yards in the 
occupied zone were maintained in op- 
eration at the normal level by the receipt 
of necessary materials from the occupa- 
tion authorities. 

Automotive output in the occupied 
zone was reduced in September and 
October, owing to declining receipts of 
iron and steel and nonferrous metals; 
the small production in the unoccupied 
zone was unchanged. All but 5 or 10 
percent of the total (now confined almost 
entirely to trucks) represented work for 
the occupation authorities. Rubber-tire 
plants throughout September and part 
of October were said to be closed owing 
to practical exhaustion of rubber re- 
serves. As raw materials can be re- 
ceived only from Germany, production 
for French account became practically 
negligible during September and October. 

In the teztile industries, most of the 
remaining reserves of natural fibers 
were concentrated in the occupied zone, 
but in this area some plants were not 
able to work more than two-thirds of 
the small quantities of fibers allotted, 
owing to meager arrivals of coal and 
shortages of lubricating oil. Production 
of rayon, according to estimates in the 
French press, was expected to reach 
40,000 tons (as against actual output of 
34,000 tons in 1939 and 28,000 in 1940), 
but inadequate deliveries of substitute 
fibers made it unlikely that even this 
small percentage of normal French 
textile requirements would be supplied 
by the rayon industry. A further cur- 
tailment of working hours occurred in 
both zones. Even in the occupied zone, 
where much of the work is on German 
orders, plants were apparently averaging 
25 hours per week or less with a reduced 
personnel. 
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Leather tanneries in the occupied 
zone were operating at 25 to 30 percent 
of normal capacity, and half of the out- 
put was for exportation. In the chem- 
ical industry of the occupied zone, ac- 
tivity increased in plants manufacturing 
nitrogenous products, but other basic 
chemicals were being produced at only 
one-third of normal. Retailers’ demand 
for pharmaceuticals to replenish stocks 
stimulated production to some extent, 
but output was still restricted by short- 
age of necessary materials. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Watches and Watch Movements: Spe- 
cial Tazes on Imports and Sales.—The 
French Organization Committee for the 
Watch Industry has been authorized to 
collect special taxes from the importers 
and manufacturers of watches and 
watch movements, to cover administra- 
tive expenses, by an order of November 
7, 1941, published in the Journal Officiel 
of November 13, and effective retroac- 
tively from January 1, 1941. 

These taxes are to be calculated as fol- 
lows: (1) From importers of watches and 
finished movements, 16 percent of the 
value at the customs of the imported 
articles; (2) from final manufacturers, 
25 percent of the value at the customs of 
imported rough movements or of the pur- 
chase price of rough movements made in 
France; and (3) from all other manu- 
facturers belonging to the committee, 6 
percent of their turn-over, subject to 
sales tax. 

Sugar, Molasses, and Glucose: Con- 
sumption and Single Import Taxes In- 
creased.* 


Transport and Communication 


Passenger service on the railways was 
further curtailed in October, the official 
explanation being the shortage of coal 
and lubricating oils and their preferen- 
tial use for freight service. Increased 
efficiency in the use of freight cars was 
reported by the Secretary of State for 
Communications, through the loading 
and unloading of cars on Sundays and 
larger loadings per car. Thus, despite a 
reduction of more than 40 percent in the 
number of freight cars available, load- 
ings were claimed to be equal to 75 per- 
cent of the pre-war volume. 

In inland waterway transportation the 
number of barges loaded rose to a high 
of 4,400 in the second week of July, but 
has since declined, presumably because 
of the smaller quantities of bulk goods 
available for shipment. This is the only 
element in the French transport system 
which appears not to be utilized to the 
greatest extent possible under present 
conditions. 

The principal feature of road trans- 
portation is the withdrawal of trucks 
from operation because of a continued 
decrease in available supplies of gasoline. 
In the absence of exact data, the extent 
of the decline may be gaged to some 
extent by the fact that in the Paris area, 
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where 10,000 trucks had been in operation 
during September, 4,500 were forced out 
of circulation on October 15. It was esti- 
mated that only 3,000 trucks would he 
operating by January 1, 1942. 


French Morocco 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sweet and Bitter Almonds: Exporta- 
tion Prohibited.—Exportation of sweet 
and bitter almonds, in the shell, from the 
French Zone of Morocco has been pro- 
hibited, effective from September 8, 1941, 
by an order of September 3, published in 
the Bulletin Officiel of September 26. 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Dried Meat: Exportation Subject to 
Certificate of Origin and Quality.* 


Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement With Hungary Concerning 
Cooperation in Customs Matters.—An 
agreement between Germany and Hun- 
gary concerning cooperation between the 
customs authorities of the two coun- 
tries, signed at Budapest on July 25, 1940, 
was published in Reichszollblatt No. 57 
of November 7, 1941. The effective date 
of this agreement is to be announced in 
the Reichsgesetzblatt II, according toa 
German decree of August 15, 1941, which 
contains regulations for administration, 
in Germany, of the agreement. 

Agreement Governing Trade and Pay- 
ments During 1942 Concluded With Swe. 
den.—An agreement between Germany 
and Sweden to govern their reciprocal 
trade during 1942 was concluded on De- 
cember 20, 1941, according to an an- 
nouncement made in Stockholm. 

By terms of this agreement Germany 
is to supply Sweden with goods in 
amounts similar to those contained in 
the agreement governing trade during 
1941. Specifically, Germany agrees to 
send Sweden 4,000,000 metric tons of 
coal, 1,700,000 metric tons of coke, and 
300,000 metric tons of commercial iron. 
In addition, Germany agrees to increase 
shipments of certain commodities such 
as potash, common salt, and coke pig- 
iron. 

This agreement also implies that the 
Swedish Export Credit Board will, within 
the framework of the existing export 
credit guaranty system, supply a guar- 
anty for a certain portion of the credits 
which Swedish exporters may wish to 
grant. This guaranty offer applies to 
possible credits for shipments of prod- 
ucts of the Swedish quarry industry, 
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umber, wooden houses, wood pulp, 
paper, ball bearings, tools, and machinery. 

Fixed prices for iron ore, coal, coke, 
and commercial iron, established in the 
earlier agreement, have been increased 
under this new agreement for shipments 
to be made during 1942. 

The agreement also provides that ar- 
rangements already made with respect 
to Swedish financial credits in Ger- 
many are to be continued during 1942. 
Transfer of funds required for the main- 
tenance of interest and amortization 
service agreed upon will be effected 
through the German-Swedish clearing 
account. 


Guatemala 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs Receipts——Import duties for 
November totaled 256,000 quetzales and 
export duties 87,000 quetzales. Corre- 
sponding figures for November 1940 are, 
respectively, 234,000 and 71,000. 


Hungary 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement with Germany Concerning 
Cooperation in Customs Matters.—See 


Germany. 
India 


Economic Conditions 


There has been a marked and in- 
creasing stimulus to the activity of small 
plants and cottage industries in both 
British India and some of the Indian 
Siates. Also, the production of some 
military and essential products has sub- 
stantially increased both in quantity and 
variety, thus reducing dependence on 
imports. However, there have been ex- 
pressions of disappointment concern- 
ing the prograss of industrial develop- 
ment under war conditions. 

The pace of the cotton-teztile indus- 
try has been considerably accelerated, 
and greater stability is evidenced in the 
jute industry. Production of machine 
tools has been stimulated, and definite 
progress has been made toward alumi- 
num production. The production of 
shoes and many textile items nas greatly 
increased, and an expansion of the range 
of chemical production has taken place. 
By the end of the third quarter, steel 
products were wholly allocated to de- 
fense purposes. In general, the nonmetal 
branches of Indian industry and small 
shops have contributed notably to the 
supply requirements of the Eastern 
Group Supply Council. 

A greater domestic demand for cotton 
fabrics followed the termination of im- 
ports from Japan, and, as a result, an 
Increase of working hours is expected 
in the cotton-tertile industry. Hand- 
loom producers, normally representative 
of one-quarter of India’s cotton-tezxtile 
production, have been apprehensive of a 
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shortage of yarn, but measures to pre- 
vent this shortage are in prospect. 


AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS GENERALLY 
Goop 


Cotton growers, on the other hand, 
have feared serious price declines. 
While the domestic mills are very busy, 
they require little medium- and short- 
staple cotton, which is ordinarily ex- 
ported, with large quantities formerly 
going to Japan. Government loans or 
other aids appear probable as a result 
of official consideration now being given 
this problem. 

The position of other agricultural 
producers compares favorably with pre- 
war years. Farmers on the whole have 
been assured of good returns, and the 
position taken by the Government at 
the third Government price-control con- 
ference held in October indicated that 
price controls are not soon to be placed 
on agricultural products. The confer- 
ence apparently did not share the fears 
of inflation expressed in some financial 
quarters and announced that an all- 
India control of prices did not appear 
to be necessary at this time. The rising 
cost of living, however, continues to 
present a serious prospect of demands for 
wage increases, with strike threats in 
the tertile industry. Current commodity 
prices show a general recovery from pre- 
war depression levels. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finance.—The fiscal and 
credit position of the Government of 
India is strong. At the end of the sec- 
ond year of the war, India’s budget deficit 
was only 110,000,000 rupees, or about 
one-twelfth of the total budget. This 
position is largely due to the arrange- 
ment with the British Government 
which places a maximum of India’s war 
expenditures on its own account. Other 


factors contributing to India’s strong 
financial position are well-maintained 
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customs revenues, increased railway 
earnings, currency profits, income and 
excess-profits taxes, and substantially re- 
duced interest charges. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


Business in general, both wholesale and 
retail, held steady throughout Mexico 
during the month of November. From 
a few sections, notably the oil districts 
around Tampico and Minatitlan, busi- 
ness was reported dull, and Veracruz, 
Nuevo Laredo, and Durango also noted 
a falling off in retail activities. For the 
most part, however, business reflected the 
generally satisfactory condition of the 
mining and agricultural industries of the 
country, and by the end of the month 
there were indications of a good holiday 
trade. 


INDUSTRY, MANUFACTURING, AND LABOR 


The main branches of national indus- 
try showed increased activities during 
November, with the exception of petro- 
leum production, which declined. 

Mining in particular has shown a lively 
pick-up, in contrast with even a few 
months ago, and it is evident that the 
industry is speeding up production despite 
certain handicaps. An unusually pro- 
longed rainy season prevented the in- 
dustry from getting into full swing ear- 
lier, but during November substantially 
greater activity was reported from sev- 
eral sections, with production of graphite, 
antimony, zinc, tin, mercury, and gold 
being pushed. 

A deal has reportedly been closed for 
establishment of a new rayon mill at 
either Ocotlan or Poncitlan, State of 
Jalisco, with U. S. and Mexican capital 
sharing equally in the enterprise. A por- 
tion of the machinery for a large cellulose 
plant to be built at Atenquique, Jalisco, 
is also reported to have been bought 
in the United States, with arrangements 
made for the remainder. At Monterrey 
a new company capitalized at 800,000 
pesos was formed to make vials, am- 
poules, thermos bottles, and glassware, 
and another with a capital of 1,000,000 
pesos to manufacture kitchen and table 
chinaware. Construction of both plants 
has been started. 

Lumber prices were excellent, and the 
demand is so great that a step-up in pro- 
duction is likely, if resultant labor com- 
plications can be avoided. Naval stores 
were also bringing high prices in Mexico, 
and the impetus given to the industry 
may result in new companies being or- 
ganized in the spring. 

Manufacturing maintained an active 
pace. Rubber and leather goods fac- 
tories, bottling works, breweries, and 
most of the textile mills were working 
full time. 
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The employment ratio continued high 
throughout November, with plenty of 
work for all classes of labor. Both pri- 
vate and public construction have been 
setting a fast pace almost everywhere. 


Few strikes were reported during No- 
vember—none of importance—and on 
the whole the labor situation was quiet. 
A decision by the Federal Court, limit- 
ing claims by workmen for loss of pay 
while out on strike to 54 days, had an 
encouraging effect on large employers, 
though somewhat tempered by the fact 
that four more parallel decisions by a 
Federal Court must be rendered be- 
fore the legal precedent is established. 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


All reports and observations indicate 
that 1941 has been one of the best agri- 
cultural seasons in recent years. It 
should approximate in total output that 
of 1939, which was at the highest level 
since 1933. Food supplies, while not ex- 
pected to be at all excessive, should 
nevertheless prove ample for consump- 
tion needs. 

Returns to farmers have been good, 
and a feeling of optimism prevails. In 
many areas farmers are free from debt 
and have small cash balances. Prices 
have held somewhat high, but should 
continue moderate, relative to the whole 
price structure, with the exception of 
fats, meats, and wheat flour. 

The rainy season came to its end in 
November, extending approximately 6 
weeks longer than usual. Throughout 
the whole month of October, no killing 
frost occurred anywhere within the coun- 
try. Crops developing late because of 
continued rains, especially in the Cen- 
tral Plateau, were able to mature with- 
out damage. Thus, in addition to some- 
what better yields than in 1940, pros- 
pects for winter crops, such as barley, 
wheat, and chickpeas, are good, with 
soil-moisture reserves abundant. 

The corn crop has not yet been of- 
ficially estimated, but present advices 
indicate a higher level than a month ago, 
and it is thought to approximate 1,900,- 
000 metric tons (1,640,000 metric tons in 
1940). The crop was better in all areas, 
with the exception of the southeastern 
section comprising Oaxaca, Tabasco, 
Campeche, and Yucatan, where uneven 
distribution of rains or heavy damage 
by locusts reduced yields. 

Beans, like corn, have also not been 
estimated as yet, but official reports in- 
dicate certain percentage improvements 
over 1940, by regions, pointing to a crop 
of perhaps 140000 metric tons (97,000 
metric tons in 1940). 

Conditions in livestock areas, as for 
several months past, continue excellent. 
Pasture and grazing conditions are good. 
Even in the Tampico region, where a 
protracted drought had affected the in- 
dustry, pastures are now reported to be 
the best in the past 4 years. Financial 
conditions are much easier for livestock 
growers, and it is possible that facility 
and expansion loans will be granted in 
certain areas. 

The cotton crop is now mostly picked 
with the exception of some in the Mexi- 
cali area. Flooding by the Colorado 
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River, and some reduction in Torreon 
and Matamoros, have cut estimates to 
297,000 bales (230 kilograms each). 
Prospects for this year, as viewed from 
this distance, appear to be favorable. 
There has been a good run of the Nazas 
River for the Torreon area, flooding by 
the Rio Grande at Matamoros, and good 
water supplies for the Juarez Valley. 
The Don Martin Dam, in northern Coa- 
huila, has enough water to insure fairly 
heavy planting in 1942. 

While late rains in such regions as 
Jalisco have caused the sugarcane crop 
to be late in maturing, and there has 
been some damage by flooding in the 
States of Veracruz and Sinaloa, the 
present outlook is for larger sugar pro- 
duction during the grinding season, 
which begins in late December 1941. 

The rice crop forecast of the Direccién 
de Economia Rural is 110,000 metric 
tons—a little above the large produc- 
tion of 1939-40 which amounted to 106,- 
600 metric tons (1933-34 to 1937-38 
average, 76,000). 

The coffee outlook is for one of the best 
harvests in years. There has been dam- 
age in the State of Veracruz by winds 
and cyclones, but yields in southern 
Chiapas are expected to be considerably 
superior, compared with the preceding 
season. Oaxaca is indicated as about 8 
percent better, and Huasteca, along the 
Gulf Coast, will be well up to average. 

Chicle gathering is reported to be 
ahead of last year. Orange production 
in the principal commercial area at 
Monte Morelos is down, because of heavy 
rains during the blossom period. Winter 
vegetables on the West Coast of Mexico 
are indicated equally as good as, and 
possibly better than, the heavy season 
of 1940-41. There should be ample sup- 
plies to meet reasonable market demands 
in the United States. Henequen deliv- 
eries in Yucatan continue -heavy. 


Portugal 


Exchange and Finance 


Increase in Silver Coinage Author- 
ized.—An increase in the silver coinage 
of Portugal from 157,000,000 escudos to 
197,000,000 escudos (approximately $7,- 
880000) was authorized by decree-law 
No. 31,600 published in the Diario do 
Governo of November 22, 1941. No pe- 
riod of time has been announced for 
completion of this program. 


Reunion 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Products Containing Alcohol: Con- 
sumption Tax Increased by One-Tenth.* 

Wheat Flour: Required Admizture of 
Manioc or Tapioca Flour Doubled.* 

Hydrocarbons for Motor Fuel: Com- 
pulsory Admizxture of Domestic Alcohol 
Increased,* 
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Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Swedish import trade dropped rather 
sharply during November, decreasing 
from 165,000000 crowns in October tg 
140,000,000 crowns in November. Ex. 
ports have continued their downward 
trend, moving from 128 000,000 crowns in 
October to 123,000,000 crowns in No. 
vember. 

Prices continued their upward move. 
ment. Both the import and export price 
indexes rose 1 point each during Novem. 
ber, to 249 and 161, respectively. 

The Swedish preduction index rose ] 
point during October, to 103, continuing g 
seasonal] rise started in September. Iq 
October 1940, this index was 106, while 
for the same month in 1939 it was 125, 

The wholesale price index of the Swe. 
dish Royal Board of Trade rose 2 points 
during November, to 178 (‘base 1935= 
100). On November 30, 1940, this index 
was 158, and at the end of the same 
month in 1939 it was 128. 

The number of protested bills in Swe. 
den dropped from 1,806, having a value 
of 838,000 crowns, during October to 
1,494, having a value of 690,000 crowns, 
during November. Except for an in- 
crease in Octcber, the number of protest- 
ed bills in Sweden has been declining 
gradually since July 1941. In November 
1940, protested bills totaled 2.548, having 
a value of 1405,000 crowns, while in 
1939 the number reported for the same 
month totaled 3,814, having a value of 
1,984,000 crowns. 

Bankruptcies also decreased during 
November, numbering only 65, compared 
with 82 for October. Bankruptcies re- 
ported for November in both 1940 and 
1939 totaled 149. 

It is understood that negotiations are 
being carried on between representa- 
tives of Swedish employers and Swedish 
labor unions for a master agreement 
governing wages in Sweden during 1942, 
Under the master agreement concluded 
for 1941, Swedish workers were granted 


a variable increase in pay of 50 percent | 


of the rise in the cost-of-living index. 


Exchange and Finance 


National Debt Increase Small During 
November.—The Swedish national debt 
increased Only 1.000.000 crowns during 
the month of November, rising from 
5,997,000,000 crowns on October 31 to 
5.998.000,000 crowns on November 30, 
1941. 

100,000,000-Crown Credit Extended to 
Germany.—On September 20, 1941, an 
agreement was concluded between the 
German and Swedish Governments 
under which Sweden granted a clearing 
“advance” of 100,000,000 crowns to 
Germany to provide financing for Swed- 
ish exports to Germany during the re- 
mainder of 1941. According to this 
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arrangement, the Swedish State Reserve 
supply Board is to pay 100,000,000 crowns 
to the Swedish Clearing Board, which 
will use the funds to pay Swedish ex- 
porters shipping goods to Germany. 
This clearing credit is to be repaid by 
Germany during the first 6 months of 
1942 through deliveries of coal, coke, 
commercial pig iron, and chemical 
products. At the same time Germany 
also agreed to increase somewhat the 
shipment of coal, coke, and commercial 
iron to Sweden during the remainder of 
1941. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Merchandise Exchange Agreement 
With Finland Prolonged 4 Months With 
Modifications.—See Finland. 

Agreement Governing Trade and Pay- 
ments During 1942 Concluded With Ger- 
many.—See Germany. 


Transport and Communication 


Swedish Merchant Marine Approzi- 
mates Pre-War Tonnage.—Since the be- 
ginning of the war, Swedish shipping 
losses have aggregated 136 vessels—in- 
cluding both ships sunk by war causes 
and ships seized by Germany—measur- 
ing 318,786 gross tons, or 19.7 percent of 
the pre-war tonnage. Tonnage sold 
since the war amounts to 36,454 gross 
tons. During the same interval, how- 
ever, the merchant marine received ad- 
ditions in the form of new building 
totaling 63 vessels and 160.669 gross tons 
and of vessels purchased abroad totaling 
41 ships and 54,802 gross tons. Hence, 
on October 31, 1941, the merchant fleet 
comprised 2,138 ships measuring 1,476,971 
gross tons, according to the Royal Board 
of Trade. 

About 50 percent of the fleet is re- 
garded as obsolete, however, and unable 
to meet foreign competition once normal 
shipping is restored. Not less than 173.7 
percent of the steamer tonnage is 20 
years old or more. Among motor ves- 
sels only 7.4 percent is more than 20 
years old, but for sailing vessels the 
percentage is 90 percent. Of the whole 
of the Swedish merchant tonnage, 40.8 
percent is older than 20 years, but since 
motor vessels become obsolete in less than 
20 years at least 50 percent of all ships 
can be considered obsolete. 


Tunisia 
Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Olive Oil: Manufacture, Sale, Expor- 
tation, and Circulation of 1941-42 Pro- 
duction Regulated—The manufacture, 
sale, exportation, and circulation of olive 
oil from the 1941-42 crop in Tunisia have 
been regulated by an order of October 
3, 1941, published in the Journal Officiel 
Tunisien of October 11. 

All oils from this crop are to be placed 
at the disposition of the Committee for 
Purchase and Distribution of Tunisian 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Olive Oils. Oils from previous crops re- 
main subject to former regulations. 
[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
21, 1941, for former regulations, which spec- 
ified that oil of the 1940-41 production was 


not to be exported and “blocked” all stocks 
in the country.] 


Quince Pastes and Dried Quinces: Ex- 
portation Limited.* 


United Kingdom 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Duty-Free Privileges Given to United 
States Citizens Serving in the British 
Civilian Technical Corps.—Gift pack- 
ages containing tobacco and _ other 
articles not exceeding 5 pounds gross 
weight and not containing more than 2 
pounds of any one food are admitted 
duty-free in the United Kingdom when 
sent to United States citizens serving 
in the British Civilian Technical Corps, 
according to an announcement in the 
U. S. Postal Bulletin of December 18, 
1941. 

Such packages must be addressed to 
the individual by name in care of the 
Commandant, Civilian Technical Corps, 
Eglan Court, Knyveton Road, Bourne- 
mouth, Hants, England. 

[For previous announcement of a similar 
concession being granted to United States 
citizens in the British or Allied armed forces, 


see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, September 
13, 1941.] 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Seed Potatoes: Temporarily Exempted 
From Import Duty; Prices to be Fixed.— 
The duty-free importation of seed pota- 
toes, in an amount sufficient for the com- 
ing summer sowing seasOn, was author- 
ized in Uruguay by a decree dated Oc- 
tober 15, published in the Diario Oficial, 
October 24, 1941, Montevideo. Seed po- 
tatoes imported under authority of this 
decree must be brought in not later 
than January 31, 1942, and are contin- 
gent upon the allocation of exchange 
by the Bank of the Republic, and the 
allocation of the individual quotas to 
the importers by the Honorary Commis- 
sion for the Control of Exports and 
Imports. 

Imports of these potatoes must be ac- 
companied by the official sanitary cer- 
tificate of the country of origin, and 
maximum sales prices will be fixed by 
the Ministry of Livestock and Agricul- 
ture. Importers obtaining a quota and 
not filling it, or who import less than 
90 percent of their quota, will be fined 
2 pesos for each case of their total 
quota which they did not import. 

Seed potatoes imported under this de- 
cree will be subject only to the seed in- 
spection fee of 0.18 peso per 100 k'lograms 
or fraction thereof established by a de- 
cree of August 13, 1941. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Oc- 
tober 11, 1941, for notice of the decree of 
August 13, 1941.] 
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Tin Solder: Import Duty Reduced— 
Tin solder for soldering containers of 
preserved meat and other edible products 
has been included within the raw-mate- 
rials section of the Uruguayan tar‘ff for 
a period of 12 months only, dutiable at 
10 percent, plus a surtax of 16 percent, 
of a fixed official customs valuation of 
0.65 peso per gross kilogram, by a reso- 
lution of September 26, published in the 
Diario Oficial, October 17, 1941, Monte- 
video. 

[Tin solder was heretofore dutiable at 20 
percent, plus a surtax of 21 percent, of the 


fixed official customs valuation mentioned 
above. ] 


Colored Newsprint Paper: Temporarily 
Included in Revised Regulations for 
Duty-Free Entry.—Colored newsprint 
for newspapers has been included under 
the revised Uruguayan regulations for 
duty-free entry established by a decree 
of June 30, 1939, for the duration of the 
European conflict, under provisions of a 
decree of October 10, 1941, published in 
the Diario Oficial, October 17, 1941, Mon- 
tevideo. Formerly the regulations pro- 
vided that only white newsprint could be 
entered duty-free, provided it bears 
translucent watermarks in parallel lines 
4 centimeters apart, and upon com- 
pliance with other requirements. 

[See ComMERCE Reports of August 12, 1939, 


for notice of the decree of June 30, 1939, 
mentioned above.] 


Alcoholic Beverages: Recently Estab- 
lished Internal Taxes Revised Upward.— 
The additional taxes established on al- 
coholic beverages by the decree of Sep- 
tember 30, 1941, have been revised up- 
ward by a later decree of October 8, 1941, 
published in the Diario Oficial, October 
24, 1941, Montevideo. 

The revised internal taxes on im- 
ported alcoholic beverages, which are in 
addition to taxes that existed prior to 
the decree of September 30, are as fol- 
lows: Alcoholic beverages and liquors, 
etc., 0.20 peso per liter or fraction there- 
of; fine wines, liqueur wines, vermouth, 
etc., 0.15 peso per liter or fraction there- 
of. Alcoholic beverages in general and 
liquors of Uruguayan production will pay 
a tax of 0.20 peso per liter or fraction 
thereof; and Uruguayan liqueur wines, 
fine wines, special wines, champagne, 
and vermouths pay a tax of 0.10 peso per 
liter or fraction thereof. The tax on 
common wines is 2 pesos per 1,000 liters, 
and on dry wines 6 pesos per 1,000 liters. 

The tax as established by the decree of 
September 30, 1941, was 0.10 peso per 
liter on alcoholic beverages (except 
brandy), fine wines, and liquors, which 
contain over 14.9 and up to 199 degrees 
of alcohol; and an additional 0.05 peso 
for each 5 degrees or fraction thereof 
additional if over 19.9 degrees of alcohol. 

[See ForEIGN CoMMERCE WEEKLY Of No- 


vember 15, 1941. for notice of the decree of 
September 30, 1941.] 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


* AusTRALIA—Production was started 
recently in the second factory for the 
assembly of Bristol Beaufort planes in 
Australia. The first Beaufort to be as- 
sembled in New South Wales made a 
successful trial flight. Australia built 90 
percent of the parts of this Beaufort and 
imported the motor and propeller. 

Australia’s first Beaufort was produced 
at a factory in Victoria last April. Since 
then, several more have been completed 
at the same works, and many others are 
in advanced stages of assembly. Con- 
struction of the factory in New South 
Wales was begun in July 1941. 


Automotive 
Products 


* Inp1a—Before the war, India had only 
5,000 motor vehicles of various types 
planned and adapted for military needs, 
but this number has now increased to 
60,000, says the Indian press. Formerly 
these vehicles were imported complete 
from the United Kingdom. Since the 
outbreak of the war a great deal of prog- 
ress has been made in body building, 
and a suitable type of chassis has been 
selected. ‘Th‘s chassis is being imported 
in large numbers from the United States, 
while the armored bodies are being made 
in ordnance factories and railway work- 
shops with Indian steel. Both light and 
heavy armored vehicles with imported 
chassis are in process of manufacture. 


* MozaMBIQuE.—During 1940 imports of 
motor vehicles included 267 passenger 
cars and 346 trucks, of which 201 and 325, 
respectively, were from the United States. 
These figures compare with 371 passen- 
ger cars (237 United States) and 482 
trucks (414 United States) in 1939. 


Chemicals 


A recent investigation of ocimum oil 
from Kenya, Nyasaland, and the Sey- 
chelles Islands reveals that the plant 
Ocimum kilimandscharicum is worthy of 
consideration as a source of camphor at 
a reasonable price, according to an ar- 
ticle in the Bulletin of the Imperial In- 
stitute, July-September 1941. The ar- 
ticle (briefed in a British chemical pa- 
per) continues with the statement that 
a ready market could be found for its 
oil in the United Kingdom, provided it 
could be economically produced. 
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Parallel investigations have been going 
on in the U. S. S. R. on the allied Oci- 
mum canum (camphor basil), which 
grows readily in the Ukraine, Crimea, 
and Caucasus, and can be acclimatized 
farther north without serious difficulty. 
The average yield of camphor from this 
plant is 20 kilograms per hectare, but 
much higher yields are stated to have 
been obtained. 


* Cupa.—Glues and gelatines are sold 
in Cuba through the large wholesale drug 
houses, wholesale chemical firms, and 
wholesale hardware concerns. A few of 
the larger furniture manufacturers im- 
port glues for their own account. In 
1940 the United States exported glues of 
animal origin to Cuba amounting to 88,- 
600 pounds, valued at $15,900, compared 
with 121,100 pounds, valued at $21,600, 
in 1939. 


*® IrAQ.—The demand for chemicals and 
allied products in Iraq during 1940 and 


the first half of 1941 was fairly active, but, 


because of the withdrawal of Germany 
from this market after September 1939, 
and because of shipping and other diffi- 
culties in the export of chemicals from 
Great Britain and the United States, the 
country’s requirements were not fully 
satisfied. 

Chemical production in Iraq is limited 
to a few items—therefore, the chemicals 
consumed are practically all imported 
from abroad. Oxygen, carbon dioxide, 
alcohol, certain vaccines and serums, 
laundry soap, matches, and perfumery 
continued to be manufactured during the 
first half of 1941. Also, a number of dye- 
ing factories were in operation. Total 
imports of chemicals and allied products 
approximated $1,600,000 in 1940, com- 
pared with $1,400,000 in 1939. This 
apparent increase in values in 1940 is due 
to rather sharp rise in import prices, as 
the majority of individual items recorded 
rather marked decreases in quantities 
imported. Marked declines occurred in 
imports of fertilizers, dyes, paints and 
varnishes, sulfuric acid, tartaric acid, 
glycerine, and medicinals. 

Iraq is the source of a few chemical raw 
materials such as gum tragacanth, gum 
arabic and other gums, henna, and lico- 
rice. With the exception of licorice and 
gum tragacanth, exports of these pro- 
ducts also declined in 1940 compared with 
1939. 


* Spain.—Declared exports of red oxide 
of iron from Malaga to the United States 
in October 1941 were 620 metric tons, a 
decrease of 177 tons compared with the 
preceding month but 182 tons more than 
in October 1940. The total quantity ex- 
ported during the first 10 months of 1941 
was 3,901 metric tons, against 4,498 tons 
exported during the corresponding period 
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of 1940. Trade conditions in this line 
have not undergone any important 
changes. 


* SwEDEN.—Nitrogenous fertilizers, sul- 
fur and pyrites will continue to be im- 
ported into Sweden from Norway during 
1942 under the trade agreement between 
the two countries which has been pro- 
longed for 1942. 


* Urucuay.—Total annual production 
of dried blood in Uruguay is estimated 
at approximately 2,600 metric tons, 
There are four large packing plants, 
whose production represents the coun- 
try’s total supply. There is a steady de- 
mand for this product, and most of it is 
exported to the United States and Great 
Britain. On December 12, 1941, it was 
estimated that there were only about 
300 to 400 tons of dried blood in the 
country. Current price in Montevideo 
was approximately $50 to $55 a ton. 
Approximately 1,000 tons of arsenic are 
consumed annually in Uruguay—mainly 
for the preparation of insecticides, weed 
killers, and cattle and sheep dips. Ar- 
senical preparations are put out locally 
by the Government Institute of Industria] 
Chemistry and by the Department of 
Agriculture. Arsenic also is imported by 
a private concern, 
*®& VENEZUELA.—Chemicals will be re- 
quired for use in the manufacture of 
carbon paper when the plant recently 
inaugurated in Chacao is in operation, 
This plant’s products will be marketed 
under the trade name of ‘“Sorocaima.” 


Electrical 
Machinery and 


Equi pment 


* CHILE.—Work began during November 
on the Sauzal hydroelectric project, 
which will cost $65,000,000; 1,900 cubic 
feet of water a second with a head of 388 
feet will produce a minimum of 66,000 
and a maximum of 99,000 horsepower. 
A production of 392,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours is expected. The regions around 
Santiago, Valparaiso, and Aconcagua will 
be served. The development when com- 
pleted will supply power for the electri- 
fication of the Santiago-Cartagena and 
Santiago-Colchagua divisions of the 
State Railways, as well as new factories 
in the region. 


* FRENCH INDOCHINA.—The monthly rate 
of electric-power production and con- 
sumption increased slightly during the 
first 5 months of 1941 compared with 
the corresponding period of 1940. Elec- 
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tric-power output through May 1941 to- 
taled 43,800,000 kilowatt hours compared 
with 41,800,000 in 1940. For electric- 
power consumption the figures were 34,- 
300,000 and 33,500,000 kilowatt-hours, 
respectively. 


* SPAIN.—For several months the light 
and power companies in the Balearic 
Islands have been unable to distribute 
electric current for light and power pur- 
poses for more than a few hours each 
evening. 

The electricity-production index in the 
Catalonia district of the Spanish main- 
jand during 1940 was 95.2 (1935=100). 
The index for three-quarters of 1941 was 
102. 


Foodstufts and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


* Brazit.—The forecast of the 1941-42 
S40 Paulo coffee crop remains at 4,000.- 
000 bags of 60 kilograms each. Estimates 
for the 1942-43 harvest still range around 
700,000 bags, though there are many 
crop and weather uncertainties in the 
situation. Conditions in Mato Grosso 
and Parena appear somewhat more fa- 
vorable. 

According to Departamento Nacional 
do Café figures, 281,778 sacks of 60 kilo- 
grams each were eliminated during Sep- 
tember 1941, bringing total eliminations 
since January 1 to 1,970,371 bags. 

Stocks at the principal Brazilian cof- 
fee ports are shown below: 





Date Santos Rio Victoria 


Bags | Bags | Bags 
Nov. 30, 1941 340, 009 323, 494 245, 601 
Oct. 31, 1941 542, 161 | 336, 020 204, 237 
Nov. 30, 1940 1, 843, 626 | 451, 051 118, 260 


| 
u i 





It will be noted that stocks at Santos 
at the close of November were near an 
all-time low. This situation has given 
rise to the complaint that the quantity 
of coffee in the market has become so 
small that efficient operations are no 
longer possible. However, on Novem- 
ber 27 daily entries were increased to 
about 30,000 and were expected to be 
maintained at this level. As monthly 
exports during the immediate future 
will probably not exceed 650,000 bags, 
port stocks should be increased gradu- 
ally. 

In November, 97,149 bags of coffee 
were delivered to the market in Victoria, 
a decrease of 15,926 bags from the Octo- 
ber figure. 

Total exports from Victoria during 
November were 48,525 bags. Shipments 
to other ports of Brazil were 6,660 bags, 
and 600 bags were released for local con- 
sumption. Stocks on hand at the close 
of November were 245,601 bags, com- 
pared with 204,237 bags on hand 
November 1, and these were considered 
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sufficient to meet December require- 
ments. 

With November exports and inter- 
state shipments, total shipments of Vic- 
toria coffee for the crop year beginning 
July 1, 1941, amounted to 253,756. 

Exports have been as follows: 

















pope : de 
Destination | ee — — 
—————— _ —_ oa eee ee | ee ee | ee 
| 
Bags! Bags! Bags } 
United States 61, 224 37, 239 46, 025 
Argentina al 1, 500 5, 500 2, 500 
Uruguay -- call 250 | 750 idaenen 
[a a 
rotai.....- | 62, 974 | 48, 525 


“43, 489 | 





1 Of 60 kilograms each. 


* British West Inpires.—Exports of 
cocoa from Grenada in October 1941 
amounted to 807 hundredweight, com- 
pared with 2,723 hundredweight in Octo- 
ber 1940. January—October 1941 exports 
were 60,290 hundredweight, against 51,- 
509 exported in October 1940. 

Exports of cocoa from Trinidad and 
Tobago during November 1941 amounted 
to 36,000 pounds. Picking of the 1941-42 
crop began not long ago, and production 
for December was estimated at 800,000 
pounds. Present forecasts indicate that 
the entire crop will be comparatively 
small, totaling possibly 16,000,000 pounds. 
It has been announced that Great Britain 
will buy up one-quarter of the new crop 
at 60 shillings per fanega, which is under 
the prevailing New York price. However, 
dealers have indicated they are willing 
to handle this portion of the crop without 
profit. Prices on the local market are 
still nominal at $11.00 to $11.50 per 
fanega of 110 pounds for all grades. 


* Costa Rica—Exports of coffee during 
November 1941, compared with Novem- 
ber 1940, were as follows: 





| November | N vembe 
ena | November | November 
Destination 941 





| 1940 

———— —— - —_ — +--+ —_—— Lae os 

| Bags} | Bags | 
Seen Bie. 55 cdscceaus | 4, 897 | 4, 804 
Canada : 1, 41 
pee ee ee ; | 233 
Australia ; anes Se |, ere Peete 
6, 578 


Total dbus Jeanne 4, 956 





1 Of 60 kilograms each. 


During September and October 1941, 
27,616 and 18,298 bags, respectively, were 
exported from Costa Rica. The decrease 
in coffee exports is natural, since the first 
pickings, which ordinarily take place in 
September and October, when the coffee 
berries ripen, are the heaviest. The de- 
crease in November was also accentuated 
by a reduction in shipping facilities. 

The official estimate for the 1941-42 
crop is 390,000 bags—a reduction from 
previous figures. 

Price quotations f. 0. b. railway cars 
suffered a reduction of $0.50 per quintal 
during November, as compared with the 
satisfactory prices for October, which 
were $14 to $15 per quintal. This is offi- 
cially attributed to the large purchase 
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of Brazilian coffee made by the United 
States Government for the Army. 


* Ecuapor.—Despite the decline in the 
demand for Ecuadoran cacao on the 
American market, prices have increased, 
the best quality of Ecuadoran cacao be- 
ing quoted during November 1941 at 140 
sucres per quintal (of 101.4 pounds each) 
($9.33). The same quality of cacao was 
quoted at only 116 sucres ($7.73) during 
October 1940. 

Cacao receipts in Guayaquil during 
November 1941 amounted to 11,732 
quintals, compared with 23,583 in Novem- 
ber 1940. Quotations for cacao c. & f. 
New York/Boston have fluctuated be- 
tween 94% cents and 10 cents, United 
States currency, per pound. 

Cacao delivered at Guayaquil: 























- ___| January-Novem- 
November ber— 
Type 
on | 1940 | 194 1 | 1940 
| 
[ mi Quintals!| Quintals' 
Arriba grade____- 108,840 | 187,428 
‘eon t | "$82 | 44,608 | 27,178 
Other grades_._- 5,139} 3,551 | 41,898 48, 222 
Total......| 23,583} 11,732 | 195, 346 | 262, 828 





1 Of 101.4 pounds. 


Total cacao exports for the period 
January 1 to November 30, 1941, 
amounted to 13,295,301 kilograms, com- 
pared with 9,181,505 during the compara- 
tive period of 1940. 

The United States is the best market 
for Ecuador’s cacao; 94 percent of all 
the cacao exported from Ecuador in No- 
vember 1941 was absorbed by this coun- 
try. However, Ecuador has also exported 
small quantities to Chile. 

The following table sets forth the 
quantity and value of Ecuadoran cacao 
exports in November 1941: 





| Value in 











ae United 
To— Kilograms States 
currency 
a Se weer | 
United States_.........._.__-- | 361, 469 | $62, 318 
CR ee ee 22, 101 | 4, 269 
Teihse 6 Se | 66, 587 


383, 570 | 





Following is a compilation of average, 
maximum, and minimum cacao quota- 
tions in November 1941, compared with 
October: 


(United States currency; per quintal of 101.4 pounds] 





| October | November 





1941 } 1941 
| 
A WORN Ss Sida cick cc etenied $7. 33 | $8. 00 
Maximum...._-.- nic caaien ih 7.73 | 9. 33 
Minimum....-..---- pugeseael 7.20 | 7. 46 





* GUATEMALA.—The coffee market dur- 
ing November 1941 was characterized by 
fairly active demand but a relatively 
small volume of transactions—by rea- 
son of various local retarding factors. 
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Harvesting of the new crop is well ad- 
vanced, though some shortage of labor 
is reported in certain sections. The 
total exportable crop is estimated at 
900,000 to 1,000,000 quintals (690,120 to 
766,800 bags of 60 kilograms each), the 
latter figure being more generally ac- 
cepted- After deducting overshipments 
under the 1940-41 quota and making cer- 
tain minor readjustments, it is antici- 
pated that exports to the United States 
will be approximately 650,000 quintals 
(498,420 bags of 60 kilograms each) of 
Guatemala’s 1941-42 quota of 775,000 
quintals (593,556 bags). 

Tentative individual quotas of 60 per- 
cent of current estimated production 
have been authorized in Guatemala for 
nonblocked producers, but the Coffee 
Advisory Board has announced that 
such quotas may soon be increased. 

Prices during November were gen- 
erally firm, though early in the month 
the better grades suffered a slight de- 
cline, part of which was later recovered. 
Prices on lower grade coffee were con- 
sistently steady. Local quotations 
ranged from about $1325 per quintal, 
c. & f., for the lowest grades, to $15.50 
per quintal for the best available grades. 


Fish and Products 


* Canapa—Stocks of all frozen fish on 
December 1, 1941, totaled about 35,200,000 
pounds—32,368,052 frozen fresh and 2,- 
831.867 frozen smoked. There were 4,- 
601.830 pounds less frozen-fresh stocks 
and 600,294 pounds more stocks of frozen- 
smoked than at the same date in 1940. 
The apparent net out-of-storage move- 
ment of frozen fish during November 1941 
was 3,000,000 pounds, compared with a 
similar movement of 166,000 pounds for 
the same month of the preceding year. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


* British Ma.taya.—There is practically 
no production of dry edible beans in 
British Malaya with the exception of a 
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few species grown in European- and 
Chinese-owned gardens. 

Apart from the small domestic produc- 
tion of beans for the domestic market, 
all of the dry edible beans consumed in 
Malaya are imported. Present annual 
consumption is about 22,000 tons. Total 
imports and exports during the past 5 
years: 














Year | Imports | Exports 
Metric tons Metric tons 
nF ete fet 14, 365 | 2.942 
ae 16. 000 | 2, 798 
SEO ae cee 22. 450 | 1, 951 
ir oan 23. 395 1, 886 
a | 28, 910 | 2, 398 
1941 (8 months) _.__- 1, 370 


21, 388 





Malayan import statistics do not dis- 
tinguish between the various types of 
beans imported, but it is understood that 
approximately four-fifths of the quan- 
tity imported consists of soybeans, with 
Java as the chief source at present. 
China is the principal source of impor- 
tations of black beans, red beans, and 
broad beans. Most of the white beans 
used in Malaya come from Burma. 


* Irag.—The date-export trade of this 
Middle Eastern country is shown in the 
following table: 





| To United 





| 
Calendar year Total States 
| Kilograms Kilograms 
1936__..... a 159, 393. 163 26, 999, 042 
_, aa 191, 017, 356 22, 774, 972 
1938 pecineniaheniats | 185, 550, 329 20, 822, 155 
1939 __ —_ aon : 148, 262, 364 | 20, 572, 382 


ae ; ----| 132, 251, 628 23, 083, 757 





Until 1939 the date trade was free, and 
exporters were at liberty to sell any 
quantities of dates at any price. In 1939 
a 5-year date-export monopoly was 
granted to a British firm which has 
branches in both Basra and Baghdad. 

Present world conditions, lack of ship- 
ping space, and nonreceipt of empty 
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packing cases were all important factors 
which made the Basra date growers un. 
easy for some time as to the intentions 
of the monopoly company in working oyt 
the 1941 date season. 

The 1941 date crop was expected to 
be 10 to 20 percent less than that of 
1940, which was regarded as an excep. 
tionally good year. Dates suitable for 
packing in cases are sufficient to pack 
2,150,000 cases of 69-70 pounds each, 
This quantity exceeds the 1,850,000 cases 
stipulated in the agreement, which the 
company is required to buy. Heavy 
stocks of dates of the 1940 crop remain 
in Iraq unsold. 

The Date Association reports that the 
quality of the 1941 crop, so far as can 
be ascertained, is excellent. The dates 
are large and fleshy, with the proportion 
of “horny tipped” not expected to be 
high. 


Sugars and Products 


* CuBA.—uUnofficial estimates place the 
stock of sugar on hand in Cuba on No. 
vember 29, 1941, at about 430,000 Spanish 
long tons, of which total about 254,009 
Spanish long tons consisted of United 
States free quota sugar. The stock of 
sugar on hand on November 30, 1949, 
amounted to about 1,275,000 Spanish 
long tons, according to the same sources, 

On the basis of reliable unofficial data, 
it is estimated that stocks of high-test 
(invert) molasses were about 77,000,000 
to 82,000,000 gallons on October 31, 1941, 
while stocks of blackstrap (final) molas- 
ses were establ'shed at about 13,000,000 
to 16,000,000 gallons. In addition, black- 
strap molasses in the hands of local dis- 
tilleries are still stated to be high. 

Stocks of invert sugar sirups were 
practically exhausted by the end of Oc- 
tober 1941. 

Unofficial compilations show exports 
cf Cuban raw sugar amounting to 2,866 
615 Spanish long tons during the period 
January 1 to November 29, 1941, inclu- 
sive, compared with 1,990,145 tons during 
the corresponding period of 1940. Ship- 
ments to the United States during the 
1941 period totaled 2,306,628 tons, against 
1,490,208 during the 1940 period. 

Exports of molasses during the first 
10 months of 1940 and 1941: 





Item 1949 | 1941 





Gallons Gallons 
Blackstrap (final) molasses 131. 397. 873 92. 847. 110 
High-test (invert) molasses 138, 895, 704 | 200, 683, 171 
Invert sugar sirups 7 33 801 7, 807, 2 
Total , 277. 527, 378 | 391, 337, 5% 





* GUATEMALA.—The only sugar-produc- 
tion estimate available is the usual round 
figure of 36,000,000 pounds for the Guate- 
malan sugar year, running from Sep- 
tember 1, 1941, to August 31, 1942. Sugar 
production is limited to the needs of the 
country, and in general there are no 
large exportable surpluses and no need 
for importations other than very small 
quantities of lump sugar for retail sale. 
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The following statement gives the 
statistical position of sugar: 


1940-41 
Spanish 
pounds 1 
[Initial stcck on hand Sept. 1, 
a aded ws Sadie ine im ee aa SR 9, 465, 300 
production, Sept. 1, 1940, to Aug. 
DER a cncudciedicnawasewnsn 40, 272, 600 
Waports-.....------..---------- Nil 
ports --.------------------.-- Nil 
ae er 33, 522, 700 
Final stocks, Sept. 1, 1941_--_--- 15, 834, 000 


11 Spanish pound=1.0143 English pounds. 


Gums 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES—Gum damar is 
collected from different kinds of trees 
growing in Sumatra and Borneo. A part 
of the Sumatra damar output is shipped 
from Padang, while another part, to- 
gether with the total output from Borneo, 
is shipped from Batavia. The industry is 
in the hands of Chinese middlemen who 
obtain the gum from native collectors, 
clean and grade the product, and then 
sell to the European exporters. Although 
the bulk of the gum is exported, Some 
lower grade quantities are consumed 
locally in the batik industry. 

Prices of gum damar were at a low level 
in 1938, but showed an advance in 1939, 
1940, and early 1941. 

Gum damar is used in the shipbuilding, 
airplane, automobile, and plastics trades. 

Total exports of gum damar during 3 
recent years have been 7,412 metric tons 
in 1938, 11,541 in 1939, and 11,455 in 1940. 
The largest shipments of damar go to 
Singapore, where the principal U. S. 
buyers are located. However, shipments 
direct to the United States increased in 
1940, to a total of 4,521 tons, compared 
with 3,897 tons in 1939 and 1,974 in 1938. 
Shipments to Singapore during these 3 
years were 3,071 tons in 1938, 4,943 in 
1939, 4,836 in 1940. 


Leather and 
Products 


* ARGENTINA.—Shipments of hides and 
skins increased approximately 20 percent 
in volume during the first 10 months of 
1941, compared with the same period in 
1940, and prices increased 31.7 percent. 

Shipments of cattle hides increased 
from 108,000 tons during the first 10 
months of 1940 to 127,000 during the same 
period of 1941, and values from $83,456,- 
000 to $105,159,000, respectively. Exports 
of sheepskins increased from 9,500 tons 
during the first 10 months of 1940 to 11,- 
000 in the same period of 1941, values 
increasing from $4,672,000 to $5,555,000. 
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Details of hides-and-skins exports to 
the United States during October 1941 
are compared with September 1941 as 
follows: 























October 1941 | September 1941 
Kind A 

Num-! value |N&-| value 

United United 

States States 
currency currency 
Dry cattle hides__._.| 82, 628) $209, 995] 24,885] $66, 608 
Dry calfskins.......- 45,295; 84,854) 7,400 5, 398 
Dry goatskins_-__..-- 95, 325 38, 574| 97, 854 57, 365 
Dry horse hides_.....| 49,943} 99, 132} 11,000 17, 470 
Wet cattle hides. ___- 77, 969)1, 505, 016|474, 617)|2, 666, 789 
Dry sheepskins____.- 76, 862) 106, 990\164,978) 89,958 
Wet calfskins..-__._- 2,500| 13, 522| 12,650] 64, 410 
Wet horse hides_-_-_.- 5,200} 24,737) 12,350; 54, 506 
Wet sheepskins_-._.- vn 805) 314, 355/386, oat) 197, 305 





* Urucuay.—The price of native tanned 
leather reportedly increased approxi- 
mately 30 percent during November 
1941—a rise attributed largely to the 
scarcity of hides and the increased cost 
of imported raw material, especially 
chemicals. Uruguayan leather manu- 
facturers are attempting for the first 
time to use dry hides, but this is not 
proving very satisfactory. 


Motion Pictures 


* Irag.—Ninety percent of the 92 
motion-picture films shown in Iraq dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1941 were of 
United States origin. Action films have 
the best market. No films are produced 
in Iraq, and the use of films has not 
been adopted for educational purposes 
in schools or colleges. There are 23 
motion-picture theaters, having a com- 
bined seating capacity of 13,600 seats. 


* SwepEN.—The UFA (German) news 
reels will be accompanied by commen- 
tary in Swedish as from November 24, 
1941, according to an announcement 
from the subsidiary of UFA in Stockholm. 
A regulation issued by the Swedish Gov- 
ernment in May 1940 required that news 
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reels imported to Sweden must not be 
accompanied by comments or text in any 
language. It is therefore assumed that 
the commentary is supplied in Sweden. 
UFA news reels, described as pure Nazi 
propaganda, are regularly shown in about 
eight theaters in Stockholm and in a 
large number of theaters throughout 
Sweden, 

A United States feature film was 
shown at the opening of the new Park 
Theater in Stockholm on November 21, 
1941. This theater has a seating capac- 
ity of 923 and is expensively and artisti- 
cally decorated. The equipment is of 
German manufacture. With the open- 
ing of this theater there are now 108 
motion-picture theaters in operation in 
Stockholm. Late estimates indicate 
that there are 2,159 motion-picture 
theaters in Sweden, 

A total of 1,180 motion-picture films, 
including copies, having a length of 650,- 
136 meters, were examined by the State 
Censor Board during October 1941. Of 


~ these, 234 with a length of 222,378 meters 


were of U. S. origin; 752 measuring 284,- 
015 meters were Swedish; and 107 of 
63,372 meters were of German origin. 
Twenty films measuring 27,348 meters 
were British, and 67 with a length of 53,- 
023 meters were produced in other coun- 
tries. Of the total number, 746 with a 
length of 147,391 meters were news reels, 
cartoons, and so-called nature films. No 
films were rejected during the month. 

During October 1941, 28 feature films 
were released in Sweden, of which 16 
were produced in the United States, 4 
were of Swedish origin, 4 German, 3 Brit- 
ish, and 1 Hungarian. 


Office Equipment 


* Cusa.—In the classification “Steel of- 
fice furniture,” filing cabinets are the 
only kind that do not meet prohibitive 
competition from local manufacturers of 
desks and other equipment, made up 
chiefly from native mahogany—impervi- 
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ous to attacks from termites. The mar- 
ket for office equipment is steady but not 
large. 


Oils and Fats 


* ARGENTINA—Apprehension manifested 
earlier in the season regarding prospects 
for the Argentine linseed crop has been 
dispelled by favorable weather conditions 
during November and the first half of 
December. Despite official estimates to 
the effect that the 1941-42 linseed crop 
will reach 1,700,00 tons (compared with 
1,460,000 tons in the 1940-41 seasons), it 
is still generally believed that the har- 
vest will be less than the last 5-year aver- 
age of 1,500,000 tons, as a result of earlier 
damage by dry weather and frosts. 
Should the official estimate prove cor- 
rect, Argentina will enter 1942 with ap- 
proximately 2,400,000 tons of linseed. 
Early threshings of linseed show an im- 
provement in quality over the past year’s 
crop. 

Linseed exports during the first 11 

months of 1941 totaled 644,000 tons, and 
the amount available for export as of 
December 1, 1941, was 706,000 tons. 
* Brazit.—Oil from the liver of the 
Cacao (a fish common to the coast of 
the State of Sao Paulo) has been ex- 
ploited for the past 3 years in the 
Municipio of Ubatuba, where it is used 
as a substitute for cod-liver oil in the 
preparation of concentrated fattening 
foods for animals. Other uses for cacao- 
liver oil, as reported by the Sao Paulo 
State Department of Agriculture, include 
soap and candle manufacture, tanning, 
and recently, in combination with mar- 
garine, it has been used in metallurgy 
and as a lubricating oil. 

During the past 3 years the production 
of cacao oil has amounted to 400 boxes 
of 36 liters each, packed in cans. It is 
believed, however, that this output can 
be increased considerably and that an 
important supply of cacao livers can be 
secured from the fishermen of Santos, 
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provided there is sufficient demand. In 
fact, special interest has been shown in 
improving the production and in insti- 
tuting exportation of this oil. 

Up to the close of 1941, the common 
price of the poorly prepared product has 
been only 3$000 (15 cents United States 
currency) per kilogram. No cacao oil 
has as yet been exported from Santos. 


* NicertA—The Nigerian market for 
palm oil and palm kernels has experi- 
enced many fluctuations since the out- 
break of war. Trade in palm kernels has 
been especially hard hit—kernels being 
purely export produce, whereas palm oil 
has a large internal as well as external 
market. 

While the palm-oil industry is carried 
on throughout the southern Provinces of 
Nigeria, production is greater in the 
southeastern part of the country. As the 
weight of kernels graded is calculated to 
be 296,632 tons, production of palm oil is 
estimated at 583,264 tons. Local con- 
sumption of palm oil has shown an im- 
portant gain, because of the large quan- 
tities demanded for food requirements of 
troops and the increased domestic manu- 
facture of soap. 

Nigerian exports of palm oil in 1940 
totaled 132,723 tons, compared with 126,- 
037 tons in 1939. The 1940 export value 
was £1,099,038. The Department of Agri- 
culture of Nigeria attributes the volume 
increase to better and steady prices dur- 
ing the first half of the year. A decrease 
in tonnage during the last half of the year 
was ascribed to a reduction in price, as 
well as shipping conditions which gave 
priority in space to peanuts. 

Palm-oil shipments in the first 7 
months of 1941 declined to 62,033 tons 
valued at £505,087, from 80,407 tons 
valued at £676,088 in the corresponding 
period of 1940. The war has cost Nigeria 
the loss of principal palm-oil markets in 
Germany, the Netherlands, Italy, and 
Sweden. Palm-kernel exports, amount- 
ing to only 169,480 tons valued at £1,476,- 
310 in 1940 (compared with shipments of 
299,943 tons valued at £1,872,504 in 1939), 
showed the effect of the drastic measure 
instituted in August 1940 prohibiting the 
sale of kernels in certain Nigerian Prov- 
inces, and the buying-quota system in- 
troduced in other Provinces, especially 
southeastern Nigeria. 

Average prices of palm oil declined 
during 1940 to £6 per ton, from the fixed 
price of £7, and palm kernels decreased 
to £4 7s. 6d. a ton from £5 6s. 3d., not only 
because of lack of shipping space and 
the world glut in the trade of these com- 
modities, but also because of the avail- 
ability of copra. 

The Palm Kernels (Prohibition of Pur- 
chase for Export and Removal) Order, 
1940—order No. 32 of 1940—was sus- 
pended from May 6 to July 24, 1941, by 
an order published in the Nigeria Ga- 
zette and later extended to October 24, 
1941. This suspension made possible the 
purchase and sale of palm kernels, with- 
out restriction, throughout Nigeria, be- 
cause of an increased demand for kernels 
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whose oil contains a high percentage of 
glycerine used in munitions production, 
Shipping space was also made available 
more priority being given to palm proq. 
ucts than to other export commodities, 

Like palm oil, palm kernels are py. 
chased by the local government on behalf 
of the British Ministry of Food, and ip. 
formation as to the direction of trad 
is not available. Palm kernels also haye 
lost all of their continental markets, ip. 
cluding Denmark, Germany, the Nether. 
lands, Italy, and Poland. 

Lifting restrictions on the sale of palm 
kernels for limited periods led to ip. 
creased exports during the first 7 months 
of 1941, compared with the same perioq 
of 1940, such exports totaling 211,418 tons 
valued at £1,272,118 (164,895 tons valueg 
at £1,053,044 in the 1940 period). Qp 
the basis of this increase, agriculturg 
authorities estimate that 1941 palm-ker. 
nel shipments will show an improvement 
of approximately 10 percent over 194 
exports. It is reported doubtful, hoy. 
ever, whether the anticipated increase 
will be as great as 10 percent, in view of 
Great Britain’s commitments in the 
French Camerouns and the Belgian 
Congo. 

During 1940, 154,995 tons of palm ojj 
and 296,632 tons of palm Kernels were 
graded (examined and passed for ex. 
port). Palm-oil stocks on July 31, 194}, 
were estimated at 62,969 tons; stocks 
of palm kernels at 121,950 tons. Un- 
known quantities of palm oil and palm 
kernels were carried forward from 1939 
to 1940, and these have not been taken 
into account. 

No accurate forecast can be made as 
regards Nigeria’s trade in palm products, 


* Pervu.—Exportation of the 1940-4 
Peruvian cottonseed crop is prohibited 
by a resolution of November 18, 194], 
so as to assure an adequate supply for 
domestic consumption and to avoid un- 
justified price increases in an article of 
prime necessity. Free transportation of 
cottonseed within national territory is 
permitted, provided payment of the re- 
spective tax is made. 

Resale of cottonseed is prohibited, 
Manufacturers of ccitonseed products 
may obtain the seed from producers only 
for their own use, without being per- 
mitted to transfer it to other firms or 
manufacturers. 

The price of cottonseed is fixed at 4.20 
soles ($0.65 at the present exchange rate 
of 6.50 soles to $1) per quintal of 46 kilo- 
grams, without container, placed at the 
manufacturer’s factory. The following 
wholesale prices for cottonseed byprod- 
ucts are established: 





Value per quintal 
Item ] United 
Soles States 
currency 

Cottonseed oil 
Refined 37. 50 $5.77 
Deodorized 39. 40 6.06 
Vegatable lard. .._- 42.00 6.46 
Cottonseed cake__.... 2. 00 3 
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Lage of P . d sponding 1940 period, representing an 35 J-class intended for service in the 
UCtion aints an increase of 25,933 licenses over those in South Island and 15 KA-class to be F 
ailable : force at the end of June 1940. a nig “ the aged rs i 
| ne F-class locomotive was written o a 
ities, Var nishes R il during the 12 months under review. E 
€ Pur} % Iraq—Between 700 and 800 tons of al way Two class-WG locomotives were con- : 
Dall ins ore cnmued in aq ees Ye cinment ‘cee | 
Nd in-f Jmports of paints of all kinds in Eq Pp - : 
trade} amounted to 700 metric tons valued at pa ggg ethan a a ; 
te a ee es ee ae ee * Iraq—The Iraqi State Railway, the passed pene the workshops for reece L 
emer} ports of varnishes were 30 tons valued = following rolling stock in operation on — ceived a thorough overhaul. Ten new E 
f pal ee ents 1 S0SE One ae See eee April 1, 1939: locomotives, 58 of 1-meter, boilers were built in workshops during | 
to Pr at 2,200 dinars in 1939. The United 14 standard gage; passenger cars, 193 of —_the 12 months under review, with 20 still F 
Me onths Kingdom supplied the bulk of these 1-meter, 57 standard gage; tank cars 214 under construction. 
Period _s. berth sear Beenie — - of _1-meter, and 31 standard gage; Miscellaneous shunting and other 
18 tons draq in 1940 1,750 gallons of paint valued = freight cars, 2,372 of 1-meter, 477 stand- — stock in service at the close of the year 
valued pee. ard gage. In addition, the following includes 35 gasoline shunting units, 5 
). On ) equipment was under or awaiting repairs: electric-battery shunting engines used in 
ultural if etroleum Locomotives, 9 of 1-meter, 2 standard = workshops, and 6 electric-motor coaches 
n-ker. gage; passenger cars, 44 of 1-meter, 8 and 6 trailer coaches. Five hundred and 
yement standard gage; tank cars, 13 of l-meter, — seventy-five locomotives are now fitted 
r 1949 Pr oducts 2 standard gage; freight cars, 106 of with electric headlights. 
how. 1-meter, 29 standard gage. ; The number of carriages built during 
crease * ARGENTINA—Fairly large quantities of All of the line is 1-meter gage with the year was 25, while the number in 
‘iow of natural gas are known to exist in the the exception of the Baghdad-Baiji service on March 31, 1941, was 1,537. 
nthe present oil-producing areas of Argen- section (215 kilometers) and the Mosul- Two of the 25 new carriages were com- 
3elgian tina, and, though studies have been Tel Kotchek section (116 kilometers), pleted as ambulance cars for use in the 
made and projects proposed over a pe- = Which are standard gage. South Island, and 2 existing second-class 
Im oil riod of several years for its utilization in The Iraqi State Railways purchases cars were converted to ambulance cars 
; Were urban districts, no construction work has most of its supplies through the Crown for service on North Island lines. Forty- 
or ex. been started. Agents in London, England. It also five carriages of varying types and classes 
, 1941, Oil- and gas-producing fields are at places indents with foreign firms and were on order or under construction in 
stocks present located in four distinct areas in with local firms either by open tenders the workshops at the close of the year. 
Un- Argentina, the 1940 production of nat- or outright purchases. During the fiscal Nine carriages were written off and nine 
- palm ural gas in all areas totaling 535,000,000 year ended March 31, 1939, no new loco- converted to sleeping, store, and work 
1 1939 cubic meters, compared with the 1939 motives, passenger or freight cars were vans for departmental purposes. | 
taken output of 514,400,000 cubic meters. The purchased. There were nine postal vans in service 
Comodoro Rivadavia field, in the Pata-  y New Zeatanp—There were 638 loco- at the close of the fiscal year 1941, this 
ade asf © gonia area, produces the most natural = motives (617 steam and 21 electric) in _ number being the same as for the preced- 
ducts, gas and shows the greatest potentiali- service on the railways of New Zealand, _ing year. 
140-4] ties, though it is the most remote from —_— according to the report of the Minister The first of 10 rail cars being imported 
‘ibited industrial centers. of Railways for the year ended March 31, _— from England was received and placed in 
1941 _ No natural gas is known to be used for — 1941, New locomotive stock placed in service during the year, making a total | 
ly for industrial purposes in Argentina at the — service during the year included 2 class- _— of 17 in service on March 31, 1941. One 
d ae present time, except that consumed in Ep electric and 10 KA steam class. All rail car in service is retained for depart- 
cle a the producing fields themselves. Gas new stock was passed into service in the mental inspection purposes only. 
‘oni consumed in Buenos Aires and the ~ect North Island. At the close of the year At the close of the fiscal year 1941 there | 
ory is rounding area is of a agro peer ae 50 locomotives were on order or under _ were 31,038 freight cars in service, with 
ne a gas manufactured from coal (used in — ¢onstruction in workshops, made up of _1,638 being built or on order. During the 
many homes) and bottled gas sold as a 
byproduct of an Argentine refining in- 
ibited, dustry. 50 T T 
— ‘ UNITED STATES FACTORY SALES OF PAINTS, VARNISHES, 
+ per Radio and LACQUERS AND FILLERS | 
— 40F ae (BY 680 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS ) TIRES TST 
at a Telephone MILLIONS OF DOLLARS | 
e rate 
§ kilo- * Ecypt.—A shortage of telephone in- | 
at the struments exists and new subscribers are — ers 
owing being refused service. 
prod: * GreeceE—A 170-kilowatt broadcasting TRADE SALES 
station is to be erected in Athens by the - 
—— Telefunken Co. (Nazi) to replace the 20 i NETS. 3 
juintal present 15-kilowatt station, says the 
——- Vienna Economic Weekly. 
Poe * Inp1A.—Broadcast receiver licenses is- 
urrency sued in June 1941 totaled 10,298 (in- 10 /NOUSTRIAL SALES 
a cluding 3,740 new licenses), against 8,863 
$5.7 during the same month of 1940. Alto- aginst En NT PE sei 
6.06 gether, there were 131,897 licenses in 
“e force in British India at the end of the Se a ere ree ee ee Ea eae oe 
: month, against 105,964 for the corre- L 1939 i 1940 ) 1941 J 
| 
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year 1,236 freight cars were built in work- 
ships and placed in service, while 222 were 
written cff. The new cars placed in serv- 
ice include 560 sheep cars, 335 general- 
utility cars, 130 cattle cars, 3 horse boxes, 
90 cool ventilated and 43 W frozen-meat 
cars, 55 platform cars, 10 bogie covered 
goods cars, and 10 VB chilled-beef cars. 


Scientific and Pro- 
fessional Equip- 


ment 


* Inp1Ia—The manufacture, sterilizing, 
and ampouling of surgical catgut has 
been successfully carried out at the Cen- 
tral Research Institute. Ophthalmic silk 
ligature has been transferred from the 
imported to the indigenous list of the In- 
dian Medical Services. Experiments to 
produce this in nonirritating black and 
red are being carried out. 


Shipbuilding 


* Canapa.—Contracts have been signed 
with 2 British Columbian shipbuilders for 
construction of 17 supercorvettes at a 
cost of approximately $25,500,000, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Dominion 
Minister of Munitions. 

In addition to this recent contract, 
shipyards in British Columbia had previ- 
ously been awarded work involving the 
construction of anti-submarine vessels, 
mine sweepers, and standard steel 
freighters, costing $212,663,000. 


* Inpra—Recently India received an or- 
der for the supply of small naval vessels 
worth 39,000,000 rupees ($11,760,000) , and 
already powerful and well-armed craft, 
including trawlers and landing craft, are 
being constructed in Indian yards, with 
the first hulls already launched. Every 
ship in India which is capable of accom- 
modating the hulls of these craft is oc- 
cupied. No order has been placed abroad 
until it was certain that it could not be 
executed in India. 

There are manufacturing firms in Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, and Karachi equipped 
for carrying out repairs to seagoing and 
inland vessels and for the construction 
of small-sized vessels. 


* IRELAND.—A group of Dublin merchants 
have reportedly chartered two sailing 
vessels—one of 2,300 gross tons, the other 
of 1,750 gross tons—in the United States 
to carry general cargoes to Ireland. It 
is stated that another group of Irish 
businessmen are interested in the pur- 
chase of sailing ships, preferably with 
auxiliary power, in the United States. 
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Textiles and Re- 
lated Products 


* AUSTRALIA.—One of Australia’s greatest 
wartime industrial achievements has 
taken place in the textile factories, which 
not only clothe Australia’s growing fight- 
ing services, but contribute substantially 
to the needs of other Empire forces. 
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The number of sheep in Australig 
(123,000,000) is less than one-sixth of 
the world’s sheep, but production of woo} 
from these sheep provides one-quarter 
of the world output. Australia is the 
world’s leading wool grower, and the in. 
dustry has a capital value of £750,000, 
000. Manufacturers concentrated mainly 
on tweed cloths, flannels, rugs, blankets, 
and yarns, and built up a high standard 
of quality and durability. The mills in 
1938-39 turned out 26,379,786 square 


TOTAL NUMBER OF 
WAGE EARNERS IN SHIPYARDS ON 
CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR OF U.S. GOVERNMENT, 
BRITISH AND PRIVATE VESSELS 


ANNUAL AVERAGE 1935-1940, AVERAGE FIRST HALF OF I94I 
SEPTEMBER 194! AND ESTIMATE FOR NOVEMBER 1942 
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yards of tweed and cloth, 4,514,738 square 
yards of flannel, and 1,277,642 blankets, 
shawls, and rugs. 

In 1938-39 there were also 313 fac- 
tories producing hosiery and other knit- 
ted goods valued at nearly £8,250,000 per 
annum, They employed 18,159 persons. 
The commodities included 2,136,178 
dozen pairs of silk and other stockings, 
31,805,000 garments covering a wide 
range of articles of lingerie (which com- 
pared favorably in quality and price with 
similar goods from other countries), and 
1,763,000 pairs of socks. 

Tweeds, canvas, ducks, drills, and 
towelings valued at £2,528,000 were be- 
ing made in 35 factories employing 
3,650 persons in 1938-39, and there were 
substantial boot and shoe factories, 
tailoring, dressmaking, and millinery 
establishments, and other clothing 
factories. 

The Australian textile industry has re- 
cently started to produce textiles that 
formerly were imported, according to an 
article in the October 15, 1941, issue of 
The Textile Journal of Australia, which 
states that a fine Australian wool ba- 
rathea has displaced the silk and rayon 
parathea that came from Italy, Ger- 
many, and France. Parachute silk and 
parachutes used to be imported, but now 
they are both made locally, as are also 
a number of munitions textiles, such as 
webbing, silk, shalloon braid and cloth, 
and all-wool bases for vulcanized am- 
munition belts. ‘Wolseley helmets,” for- 
merly imported from England, are not 
only made in Australia but are exported. 

The cotton-piece-goods industry has 
also been greatly expanded, and is now 
producing cotton ducks. One of the 
latest undertakings is the manufacture 
of canvas from Australian-grown flax. 
The army recently took delivery of the 
first vehicles with Australian-made 
covers. 

Many of these developments, the ar- 
tide continues, will remain as part of 
Australia’s post-war economy—an econ- 
omy that will inevitably draw much 
greater strength from secondary indus- 
try than it has done in the past. 


* Urucuay.—The cotton and woolen 
mills in Uruguay were particularly ac- 
tive during November 1941. Substantial 
orders have been received recently from 
Central American countries and the 
United States for immediate shipment, 
which, if complied with, may result in a 
scarcity for domestic consumption. 
Montevideo’s principal woolen mill is en- 
gaged in a large order for yarns to be 
shipped to the United States, and sev- 
eral other mills have received orders for 
finished woolen goods for Central Ameri- 
can countries. Ordinarily this is the off 
season for the woolen mills, but during 
1941 they operated at 100 percent 
capacity. 


Wearing Apparel 


* Honpvuras.—American-made swim 
suits and sweaters are preferred in this 
market in spite of foreign competition. 
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The market possibilities for such gar- 
ments are not large. The ocean beaches 
on the northern coast of Honduras are 
suitable for swimming and are patron- 
ized by employees of the U. S. fruit com- 
panies living in that area. During 1940, 
U. S. exports of wool bathing suits to 
Honduras totaled 115 dozen suits valued 
at $1,273. Import statistics covering 
swim suits and sweaters are not classified 
separately in the figures compiled by the 
Honduran Government Commercial Sta- 
tistical Office. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


* Brazit.—Bahia tobacco market condi- 
tions were reported quiet by exporters in 
October 1941. Imports amounted to 13,- 
515 kilograms, compared with 5,641 in 
the preceding month, all tobacco coming 
from the United States. 

Tobacco exports from Bahia in Octo- 
ber increased to 51,775 bales of 75 kilo- 
grams, from 20,704 in September and 15,- 
336 in October 1940. During the first 10 
months of 1941, total tobacco exports 
amounted to 184,356 bales, compared 
with 167,911 in the corresponding period 
of 1940. Shipments to the United States 
(3,416 bales) showed a material increase 
over 1940-period exports (131 bales). 
Details of this trade follow: 





Cc : — | First10 | First 10 
ountry of destination nonths 1940'months 1941 


| Bales of 75 | Bales of 75 
| kilograms | kilograms 


Argentina ___- ssgdatie 54, 622 67, 087 
Netherlands idol i, ee 
Spain oat ; mm 28,012 | 64, 258 
Uruguay __- : ae 33, 057 26, 757 
North Africa_ seer ts eee 
Denmark Pee se i | See 
Germany vida Suds anese eee gt ee 
Belgium : Es 
Paraguay Meat Te 50 | 250 
Indochina : ee 212 | 460 
Cochin-China Sita 390 | 140 
United States : ee 131 3, 416 
Morocco _.. pts Nr eet 
Italy____ aie ree | 
Finland ah eee sadieial 1, 000 
IE ae eee ee 11, 752 
Netherlands Indies... .__.____- 139 964 
Sweden 2 . 3, 310 
Portugal ‘ : 207 
Martinique ree ee 650 
Brazil (other States) 3, 280 4,011 
Other countries 543 94 
Total : 167, 911 184, 356 





Tobacco shipments from the interior 
of the State into the city of Bahia totaled 
23,812 bales, and stocks on hand on Oc- 
tober 31, 1941, stood at 208,373 bales. 

The 1941-42 tobacco crop is expected 
to be from 150,000 to 200,000 bales (of 75 
kilograms each), according to Bahia 
dealers. 


* Canapa.—The first crop of Turkish- 
type tobacco to be grown in Ontario has 
been sold at $1 per pound by a Greek 
grower of Aylmer, Ontario, who for the 
past 5 years has been experimenting in 
acclimatizing the seed of Turkish to- 
bacco. While this is said to be the high- 
est price ever paid for leaf tobacco grown 
in Canada, it is not believed that the 
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venture will be profitable, since the leaf 
is much smaller and exceptionally light 
in weight. ‘Tobacco growers estimate 
the yield of this type at 200 to 300 pounds 
per acre, while in other types, such as 
Virginia leaf, the 1941 yield in some in- 
stances reached 1,600 pounds per acre, 
with an average yield of 1,100 pounds. 

The experiments have been of great 
interest to Canadian tobacco growers, 
since acclimatization of the seed has been 
successful, and it is believed that a greater 
yield per acre will be achieved. 


Toiletries 
and Essential Oils 


* Mexico.—The sole producer of lime oil 
in the Veracruz district during the com- 
ing year will produce for export approxi- 
mately 2,500 kilograms of distilled essen- 
tial oil of limes. The product will be 
packed in tins or drums. 


* Sparn.—Declared exports from the 
Barcelona consular district during No- 
vember 1941 included 34,239 pounds of 
essential oil valued at $62,759. Exports 
from the Valencia district were: lavender 
oil, 33,948 pounds valued at $73,192; mar- 
joram oil, 220 pounds, $237; bitter gentian 
root, 11,000 pounds, $4,378. 


* UNITED Kincpom.—A new order issued 
by the Board of Trade controls the sup- 
ply of toilet preparations and perfumery. 
This order will necessitate a register of 
manufacturers of these products. Any 
person who was not a manufacturer of 
controlled goods on October 1, 1941, may 
not in future supply such goods of his 
own manufacture at all. The quota per- 
centage for supplies of controlled goods 
by registered persons will be 25 percent 
of supplies made during the standard 
period, June 1, 1939, to May 31, 1940. 
The first restriction period will run from 
October 1, 1941, to May 31, 1942, and, 
this being just two-thirds of the length 
of the new standard period, the quota will 
be 1634 percent. 
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— Luropea mn, , F. aw Eastern, and 
“ys 2 : * 
Noret.— For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 
COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT 
New York Rates Reportep sy FEDERAL RESERVE BoARD 
Annual average Monthly average 
rate rate 
Country Unit quoted oue 31 
October | Novem- 
1939 1940 1941 | ber 1941 
MMM icici seis {poung a comer | TS | Boe | aa80 t 26 220 
Canada fe (free) __ a Scescagtas 9602 8514 . 8878 . 8860 R54 
w+ => ~-----------=-=-=- 1) Dollar (official) _ : . 9091 . 9091 - 9091 909 
Hens NERS: Pe a | hae . 2745 . 2206 . 2509 . 2509 (# 

+ es eR «7 sR a *| 3328 3016 | 3015 3015 3012 
New. ERI i 94 ee 3.5482 | 3.0638} 3.2263| 3.2271 3. 2278 
Straits Settlements. __._....___. Dollar_....__- * 5174 . 4698 | 4716 . 4716 471 
Union of South Africa__........| Pound  Seeaeen | °4,4017 3.9800 | 3.9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 

\fPound (free)......_._..._.-.-- | 4.4354] 3.8300! 4.0320] 4.0342] 4.0350 
ee ~~ — oe {Pound (official)...........-..- Bere | 40350 | 4.0350] 4.0350 | 4.035 





OrrFiciAL Rates tN ForeicN Countries 


[New York rates not currently available] 





Official rate 





Country a 
oe 


a 
Belgian Congo-_._........._-- | 44. 
ES ee 
Sie: | 
China (Shanghai)_..-.....__- 1 
China— Manchuria__ 
Czechoslovakia: 
en. = 
Slovak 


France: 
Occupied area__.........- 


Unoccupied area. ......-- 43. bic sciow Gaia el 
EE 


French Indochina... -.-....-_.- 


1 belga=RM 0 piipetidds 
| a nitinnoennwn 


4 Afghanis=1 rupee. 


25 a france=$1. “ae 


nan =$0.0531__.......- 


90 francs=$1.00......._ 


6 Sara RM 2.50=$1.00__....___- : 
| 1 drachma= RM 0.0167_____. 
rr. 5.13 pengo=$1.00__..........____. 
ES ey 6.505 kroner=$1.00_......___ 

ne eR, 17.1133 rials=$1.06__.._._. 
SSE ee sincaisteeiiial 1 dinar=£1 rating Cte a weegpies 
Eee ee. 19 lire=$1.00_..........__-- 
Aaa 1 yen=$0. NE 
A 1.8838 guilders=$1.00_.___- eum 
Netherlands Indies___....._.- 1.8925 guilders=$1.00_____- 
Newfoundland_-............. $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00 

pow tee by AR ee vacuo 4.375 kroner=$1.00....._.. 
ee a a a et £P1=£1 sterling.._....__- 


pone SERS ee ee 100 yw ne Pa sterling *__ 
SRE Ete 
A eS ae 10.95 (aaa 
EO SEE 4.175 kronor=$1.00........__- 





1 zloty=RM 0.5000__......___- 


1 M,. yuan=!1 yen................. 


1 koruna=RM 0.10__..___- 

1 Slovak crown=RM 0.0860. 
5.18 kroner=$1.00_......_- 

| £E0.24072=$1.00_........._. 
49.35 markkaa=$1.00._- 


1 franc= RM 0.0500__ 


Annual average rate ! 

















Equivalent 
in United 
States dol- 
| lars of unit 
quoted 1938 
$0. 0753 |. 
. 0226 Rte 
4, 1600 1689 
4.0122 use 
4, 0531 *. 2136 | 
. 2344 | . 2845 
1.0400 *.0347 | 
10344 | *. 0347 | 
. 1931 | . 2183 
4.1542 | ©5.0130 | 
. 0203 0216 
1.9200 | . 0288 
. 0228 | 0288 
. 2269 | 1, 2880 
. 4000 * 4006 
10067 | 0090 
. 1949 | 1973 
. 1537 | seewe | 
. 0585 fo + peneeees 
4.0350 | 4, 8894 
. 0526 | 0526 
. 2344 | . 2845 
. 5308 | . 5501 
. 5284 | 4. 5501 
. 9091 | 9942 
. 2286 | 2457 
4.0350 | 64,8804 
1. 2000 . 1886 
10, 0404 0443 
. 0052 *. 0073 
. 0913 * 0560 
. 2395 . 2399 
. 2320 . 2253 
. 4556 7, 5760 
. 3659 . 4445 
. 7500 8011 | 
PR ixavencess | 
1.9200 | *.0231 | 
1. 0200 *.0231 | 


a ER Pe 4.31 francs=$1.00__......__- 
| EAE SRE 2.195 pounds =$1.00__...__- a 

Thailand | Si 11 bahts=£1 sterling........._. 7 

TS eR SRS ie nncice 
U. 8. $. ee eee 5.30 rubleso$1.00 | is 
Yugoslavia: 

ae eee 1 kuna=RM 0.0500__......._..--- 

EES Se Yr 1 dinar=RM 0.0500. .........._-- 


1939 


7S 
3 


= 
i] 
~ 
) 
_ 


os 
-— 


. 0404 
. 0071 
. 0999 
. 2380 
. 2268 
. 1020 
- 4032 
. 8024 


~ 


Mt ®, 0227 
ut *, 0227 








* Nominal. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 
? Based on German official rate for United States dollar. 


3 Average for first 8 months only 


* Rate set Aug. 18, 1941, by Chinese Stabilization Board. 
5 Average for first 3 months only. 

¢ Based on average for pound sterling. 

1 Based on average for French franc. 


* Average for Netherlands guilder. 


* Official rate in London. 


1° Based on official rate for pound sterling. 


2 For foreign-trade valuation purposes only. 


# Not available 


"! Average for January-August and November- December. 
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Trade Mark 
Applications 


Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub. 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of December 
16,1941. Opposition must be filed before 
January 20, 1942. 





—., 
lrrade-mark Class number and commodity 

Unitex No. 1—Entire class. 

Federal No. 22—Entire class. 

Veterano No. 23—Entire class except whisky, 

S&S No. 4—Entire class. 

Silente No, 20—Entire class. 

Triplex No. 5—Entire class. 





Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of publi- 
cation. 





| Date of 

Trade-mark | Class number and commodity | publi- 
cation 

1941 

Clamons No, 60-——Electric fixtures Nov. 3 

Lizzy No. 36 Women’s gloves, | Dee, ] 
ba bolts, and change 
purses 

Laborax No. 1—Chemical substance Do. 
used in manufactured prod- 
ucts, industry, analysis, re- 
earch, and photography; 
inticorrosive chemical sub- 
stances (general mark), 

Laborax No. 2—Chemical substances Do. 
used in agriculture and hor 
ticulture, for veterinary 
work and for sanitary pur 
THoses 

Sulfamidass No. 3—-Articles of this class Dee. 6, 

Excel No. 10—Dental products; gut Do, 
ta-percha 

Chanceller N 17—Pencils of all kinds | Dee, 16 
and colors, erasers, paints, 
ruler istruments for 
lrawl canvas, paint 
brust 

Pan-Amer No. 32—Wool and half wool Do. 
materials 

Maltex NO Pharn weutical prod Do. 
uk 








2 trey cma 


Colombia.—The following applications | 


for 
lished for the first time in the Diario 
Oficial of November 26, 28, and 29, 1941. 
Opposition to the registration of these 
trade-marks must be made in Colombia 
within 30 days from date of the third 
and last printing. 





Prade-mark Commodity 


Dzintan Industrial chemicals 

Lactoflavina Do. 

Bioplasty] Do. 

Vermi-Purga ‘‘Bayer”’ Do. 

Tiega Watches and clocks of al 
kinds. 

Satisfaction Do 

Medana Do, 

Roamer Do. 

Meda Do. 


Industrial chemicals 
Pharmaceuticals 
metics, ete 


H ydantal 


La Coquette and co 





trade-mark registration were pub- | 
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lish 
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day 


Dips 


Alba 
Quin 
Gast 
Tisu 
Sulq 
Rico 
Zobe 
Supé 
Feru 
Bion 
Pica 
Otin 
Dro! 
Tod 
Vioe 
Higa 
Fon: 
Felo 
Dris 
Peps 
Teol 
Rep 
Met 
Plaq 
Nos! 
Met 
Noei 
Muc 
Gort 
Qui] 
Mar 
Tofe 
Dori 
Poly 
Arie 


Lor 


Foli: 
Bab 
F. 

Shy: 
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to 
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Ste 
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Ch 
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of 
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ser 
Sit 
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ations 

pub- 
-mber 
efore 


ee, 


odity 


isky, 


ns for 
lished 
fficial 
Ist’ be 
publi- 


———$ 


Date of 
publi- 
cation 


1941 
Nov. 8 
Dee, 1, 


Do. 


Do, 


Dee. 6, 
Do. 


Dee. 16, 


Do. 
Do. 


ations | 


» pub- 
Diario 
}, 1941. 

these 
lombia 
- third 


s of all 
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Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevi- 


deo. 


days from date of publication. 


Opposition must be filed within 30 





—__ 





Date of 
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NotTe.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currence of A dollar Medea the 


following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the 


The peso of the ominican Republic 





























Trade-mark Product | publi- 
| cation 
ina scene bak paar 
| 1941 
Dipyron .-| Drugstore and chemical | Dec. 11 
| products. 
Albaton wee | Do. 
Quiniobina 2-000 : i 
Gastron -- -. ae Ste | Do. 
Tisulina eee Do. 
Sulquinal ee Se Do. 
Ricolon | do Do. 
Zobenol -do Do. 
supacidy! do Do. 
Ferultina - } do.. Do. 
Biomil - G0.... Do. 
Picatyl do Do. 
Otinil . - - - do.. Do. 
Drometil..- do Do 
Todonal.. ..do | Do. 
Viocolil do t “De. 
Higalon do Do. 
Fonatol - - do Do. 
Feloral do | Do. 
Drisdol .do | Do 
Pepsamar do | Do. 
Teolon . do ae 
Repodral | do | Do. 
Metoryl } do Li Sei 
Plaquinol do | Do. 
Nosylan ..do | Do. 
Metoquina do |. Bia. 
Nocainol do Do. 
Mucobrina do Do. 
Gortulina ---a0 :. Be 
Quipeny! ---do | Do. 
Manipal : do | Do. 
Tofaxin .do | Do. 
Dorico Pepsina do Do. 
Polytaxin - . do |} Do. 
Ariel. Drugstore and chemical | Do. 
products, perfumery | 
and toilet. 
Lombricol Drugstore and chemical | Do. 
products. 
Folisan Perfumery and toilet Do. 
Baby. - Textiles, dry goods, ete...| Dec. 6 
ae Drugstore and chemical Dec. 16 
products. 
Shysanalergol ..do | | Dec. 10 





Air-Mail Routes 
to Near and Far East 


Change in 


Postmaster General Frank C. Walker 
has announced that air mails of United 
States origin for the Netherlands Indies, 
North Borneo, Sarawak, Straits Settle- 
ments, Malaya, Burma, Unoccupied 
China, and the Near East countries of 
Palestine, Turkey, and Syria, which, 
prior to the outbreak of the Pacific war, 
were carried over the Trans-Pacific air- 
mail route, will now be promptly routed 
via the new South Atlantic air-mail 
route and Africa. 

Air mail for the above points will here- 
after be dispatched through Miami to 
Lagos, Nigeria, in Africa, by way of Port 
of Spain, Trinidad; Belem, Brazil; and 
Bathurst, Gambia, Africa. At Lagos, 
Nigeria, direct connections will be made 
With existing British Empire air-mail 
service now operating between Lagos and 
Singapore and also the Netherlands 
Indies. 





Household electrical appliances have 
been among the outstanding items in 
Canada’s retail trade during recent 
months, with sales in Ontario running a 
third higher than last year. 














the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian bulboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to fo 1: the Haitian gourde fixed 
at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar. 
1 | La ilabl 
| Annual average | test available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Sept. Oct. | 
1939 | 1940 | 1941 1941 Rate Date 
Argentina.-_-- Paper peso. _..- I ihn sntitp cco c’ | 3.70 3.73 3. 73 | 3.73 | 3.73 | Dee. 11 
Rae eR | 14.32 4.23 4.23 | 423) 4 23 | Do. 
j | | 4. 2 | 
SE Sys ae SR BBR BES He Sain 1 £3 }Dee. 9 
Free market............- | 433 | 437 | 423 | 424) 4.20 | Dec. 11 
Bolivia.........' Boliviano. -.-...-. nad cnmsigsunee | 32.34 | 39.09 46.46 | 46.46 | 46.46 | Dec. 20 
De eckscsesciternees 245.46 | 56.71 50.00 | 50.00 48.50 | Begin- 
| ning of 
| Decem- 
| ber 
eee | Milreis__-_- | Snes pees 16.829 | 4 16.500 | ‘16.500 | 416.500 | 416.500 | Dec. 20 
Free market_....-...--- 519. 706 19.789 | 19.690 | 19.678 | 19.650 Do. 
Special free market..... [321.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.659 | 20.600 Do. 
fe SRRS arn 20. 826 21.421 | 20.370 | 20.358 20. 050 Do. 
Po ikk si Peso Offictal__-_. 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 19. 37 Dee. 5 
Export draft -. 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 Do. 
: — market.- 32. 47 2 oy ee | $3.65 | 33.15 Do. 
a ip dein ipeiiilioe 0 apices 31.04 31.05 $1.15 | 31.15 | 31.15 Do. 
Gold exchange .......... 29.86 | 31.05 | 31.15 | 31.15 | 31.15 Do. 
py eee $31.13 | 31.15 31.15 | 31.15 Do. 
Agricultural dollar..... |_.._.- | --z-2-- 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Colombia. clas ae os Controlled..........-- “iw | Lm | 1 t.] 1.755 | Oct. 17 
Bank of Republic...... | 1.755 | 1.755 | 1.755 |_--..-_-- | 1.755| Do 
Stabilization Fund_-_-- [oe Alle EE Tae A (8) 
ORR iigsitivin---- 2) a Pear. | 1.80 | Do, 
Costa Rica... Colon Uncontrolled...-._.-- -..| 5.67 | 5.70 5.77 | 5.82 | 5.84 | Dee. 18 
nn A la ES 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5.62 | 5.62 Do. 
oe ee ee eee . 93 90 1.00 1.00 1.00 | Dec. 20 
Ecuador... . ee Cc ental Bank (Official) | __.... | 716.42 15. 00 15.00 | 15. 00 Do. 
Honduras Lempira... __-. ee 2.04 2.04 | 2.04 2.04 2. 04 Do. 
Mexico. eS Se Sa ee 5.18 5.40 4. 86 4. 86 4.86 Dee. 11 
Nicaragua .. Cordoba. ....-- ee 5.00 5.00 | 5.00 5.00 5.00 | Dec. 20 
Jj ee ae 5.35 6.36 | 5.88 5. 66 5.50 | Do. 
ney... Paper peso ehh GX iis euramee £70.00 | 333.60 | 334.48 | 330.00 | Oct. 31 
, , aoe | icant ee aaa 5. 33 6.17 | 6.50 6. 50 6. 50 Nov. 22 
Salvador... Opgniis..éscs-< $c hese eens 2.5 ag) Re? 29 2.5 | Dec. 20 
Uruguay-..__- PN ie acai ee . 3626! . 3755) . 4376 4550} ©. 5263) Dec. 13 
Controlled free.......-- . 4995) . §267) . 5266 . 5266) . 5266; Do 
Venetuela......| Bolivar........... Controlled ........-.-- 3.19 | 3.19 | 3.35 | 3.35 | 335 | Do 
| ED eT ANP Se FES: . 66 3.77 | 3.78 | Do 
1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. t June-Dec. 


§ July-Dec. 

§ Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 

‘ For commitments of the Government only. 

§ July 13-Dee. 31. 

* For Class 2 merchandise... .......1.795 (May-Dec.) 
For Class 3 merchandise---------- 1.87 (July-Dec.) 
For Class 4 merchandise-_--------- 1.95 (July-Dec.) 
These rates prevail at present. 


* Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 
*In addition there is “compensated exchange,”’ the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 


NoTE.—See Argentina “Exchange and Finance” in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly of October 4 ‘or rates an- 
nounced on September 2, as applying to automotive 
equipment, agricultural machinery, and merchandise 
in customs on August 27 
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Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday, 
January 6, 1942: 


No. 229—Amendment of Export Control 
Schedule No. 15, Item B—Petroleum 
Products (Export Control Schedule No. 
27) 


The Office of Export Control has issued 
Export Control Schedule No. 27, effective 
January 2, 1942, amending Item B of 
Export Control Schedule No. 15, to read 
as follows: 





Depart- 
= ment of 
. aot | Ref. | Commodity description Com- 
—s | | merce 
No. 
' 
Long ton B Crude oils or any other | 5011.07 


materials except lubri- | 
cating oils, from which, | 
by commercial distilla- 
tion there can be pro- 
duced, as distillate or 
residuum, products hav- 
ing a viscosity of more 
than 60” Saybolt Uni- 
versal at 210° F. with a 
viscosity index of over 
60, and lubricating oils 
from which by commer- 
cial distillation there 
can be produced, as dis- 
tillate or residuum, 10 | 
percent or more of pro- 
ducts having a viscosity 
of more than 60” Say- 
bolt Universal at 210° F. 
with a viscosity index 
of over 60. 





No. 230—Unlimited Licenses to Nether- 
lands Purchasing Commission Amend- 
ed to Include Certain Papers. 


The Office of Export Control has 
notified Collectors of Customs that the 
unlimited licenses held by the Nether- 
lands Purchasing Commission, authoriz- 
ing exports to Curacao, Surinam, and the 
Netherlands Indies under unlimited 
license, have been amended to include the 
forms, conversions, and derivatives of 
paper and paper manufactures in Ex- 
port Control Schedule No. 23 except kraft 
wrapping paper, kraft container paper, 
and cellophane in sheets and rolls. 


No. 231—Ezport Licenses Dated on or 
after December 23 for Rubber Tires and 
Tubes or for Crude or Crepe Rubber 
to be Honored. 


The Office of Export Control has au- 
thorized Collectors of Customs to honor 
individual licenses dated on or after De- 
cember 23, 1941, for the exportation of 
rubber tires and tubes and of crude or 
crepe rubber. The existing prohibitions 
upon the clearance of these types of rub- 
ber under general or unlimited licenses 
remain in effect until further notice. 


ements 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


% 


Instructions contained in announce- 
ments Nos. 215, 218, and 224, in Forricn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for December 20, 27, 
and January 3, respectively, are not af- 
fected by these new instructions. 


Comprehensive Export Control Schedule 
No. 5 Issued. 


Comprehensive Export Control Sched- 
ule No. 5 for January-February 1942 has 
been issued by the Office of Export Con- 
trol, Board of Economic Warfare. This 
publication consolidates in alphabetized 
order all previous Export Control Sched- 
ules through No. 27, with the exception 
cf Schedules Y and Z, which relate to 
shipments to firms and individuals on the 
Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked 
Nationals. 

The changes in the general license pro- 
visions, effective January 20, 1942, are 
too numerous to include in this an- 
nouncement. Exporters should examine 
these changes closely in order to ascer- 
tain whether their products will be 
subject to individual export licenses. A 
new schedule supersedes the instructions 
set out in previous issues of Comprehen- 
sive Export Control Schedules and in 
Current Controls Bulletins Nos. 1 
through 4. 


[Copies of this schedule may be purchased 
from field offices of the Department of Com- 
merce or from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at 20 cents per copy or $1 per year 
of six issues. ] 





Chilean Government Relaxes 
Restrictions on Wine Shipments 


Chilean Decree No. 131 whereunder ihe 
transportation by sea of wines to ports 
of northern Chile was forbidden while 
articles of prime necessity awaited bot- 
toms (FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, AUg. 
23) has been annulled by Decree No. 166. 
This decree also supplements Decree No. 
137 by designating the port of Valparaiso 
as the limit of the zone from which de- 
parting vessels are required to devote 39 
or 50 percent of their cargo capacity to 
the transportation of articles of prime 
necessity. 

The decree alleges reasons for the ac- 
tion in “that the ports of the south of the 
country will be cleared of congestion of 
their excess of cargo of articles of prime 
necessity through the use of the Danish 
vessels which are removing it” and “that 
decree No. 137 * * * assures the 
normal supply of articles of prime neces- 
sity to the northern zone.” 
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Contributors 
Column 


Charles K,. Moser.—Born August 2%, 
1877, in Marion, Virginia. He was edy. 
cated in the private and public schools 
of Virginia and California, and was 
graduated from the University of Cali. 
fornia in 1900, majoring in economics 
and history. After engaging in news. 
paper work and practicing law in Sap 
Francisco, Mr. Moser entered the For. 
eign Service of the Department of State. 
During the period 1909-23, he served as 
Consul at Aden, Colombo, Harbin, Tiflis, 
and Constantinople. 

Throughout the World War Mr 
Moser was stationed in Ceylon, Man. 
churia, and Mongolia; he represented 
German and Austrian interests there 
during the period of United States nev. 
trality, and was Chairman of American 
Red Cross activities in those areas dur. 
ing that period. 

Mr. Moser entered the service of the 
Department of Commerce in 1924, and 
has since been actively connected with 
the Far Eastern work of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. For 
many years he served as Chief of the 
Far Eastern Section, Division of Re. 
gional Information, before assuming his 
present position as Chief of the Far 
Eastern Unit, Division of Internationa] 
Economy, on April 1, 1941. Since 1925 
Mr. Moser has been a lecturer on Far 
Eastern Economics at American Univer- 
sity, at Georgetown University, and at 
the Campbe!l Turner Diplomatic School, 
all of Washington, D. C. 

In addition to governmental publica- 
tions, Mr. Moser has contributed articles 
and short stories to a number of maga- 
zines, and speaks frequently before pub- 
lic gatherings on matters relating to the 
Far East. 





Tomato Canning Industry 
Makes Progress in Cuba 


Supported by a high tariff wall, Cuba's 
tomato-canning industry has been able 
to achieve considerable progress in re- 
cent years. According to local trade 


sources, the current plant capacity of | 


this industry amounts to more than 500, 
000 cases per season. Cuban production 
of canned tomatoes and tomato puree 
during the cOming year is expected to 
total between 200,000 and 250,000 cases, 
which will be sufficient only for domestic 
requirements. Puree usually accounts 
for 65 to 75 percent of the output. 

Prior to 1927, the United States, Spain, 
and Italy supplied Cuba with most of its 
requirements of canned tomatoes, tomato 
paste, and other canned tomato prod- 
ucts. Following the sharp advance in 
tariff rates on these items which went 
into effect that year, imports sharply de- 
clined, with those from Italy and Spain 
being practically eliminated. Exports of 
canned tomatoes to Cuba from the United 
States, which amounted to nearly 3,000,- 
000 pounds in 1927, fell to less than 100, 
000 pounds in the following year. 
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Cinchona for Quinine: Vital 


Netherlands Indies Product 
(Continued from p. 7) 


activities of anopheles’ more virulent 
cousin, Stegomyia fasciata, the yellow- 
fever carrier. 

During the Spanish-American war, 
large quantities of quinine were consumed 
by the armed forces of both combatants, 
put in World War I quinine was of rela- 
tively little importance, except in certain 
regions, because the areas of most mili- 
tary activity were comparatively free 
from malaria-carrying mosquitoes. For 
its Ethiopian campaign Italy’s great sur- 
geon-general, Count Castellani, laid in 
yast quantities of quinine to combat the 
mosquito-infested African country, but 
in the present European conflict wide- 
spread use of quinine among the military 
forces is confined largely to those operat- 
ing in the Mediterannean area. 

In the United States, however, the 
drug continues to be important, mainly 
to civil populations still residing in 
anopheles-infested regions. Statistics 
are not available showing our national 
consumption of cinchona derivatives, 
and reliance must be placed upon esti- 
mates, based on import figures, which 
fluctuate widely. Apparently United 
States normal requirements range be- 
tween 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 ounces per 
annum, but from 20 to 25 percent of these 
imported quantities consists of qui- 
noidine, a low-grade cinchona derivative 
used for industrial purposes chiefly, and 
not suitable for human consumption. 

Our requirements for human con- 
sumption, accordingly, seem to total be- 
tween 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 ounces per 
annum. Of this quantity approximately 
60 percent is consumed by sufferers from 
malaria. The rest is used in the United 
States, as elsewhere, in the manufacture 
of cold remedies and other proprietary 
medicines not especially designed to 
combat malaria; in hair tonics and other 
toiletries; as bitters for culinary and bev- 
erage purposes, including “tonic water.” 


Emergency Measures To Supple- 


ment Limited Supplies 


Although recent events in the Far East 
have, for the time being, cut us off from 
our main sources of supply, there is little 
in the situation to cause concern among 
that portion of our population to whom 
quinine is important. Stocks in the 
United States of quinine sulphate and 
other cinchona derivatives appear to be 
adequate at present, and we can always 
fall back on our sister republics of Latin 
America in case of need. 

Bolivia, probably the largest Latin 
American producer, would doubtless send 
to the United States the bulk of the 1,- 
950,000 pounds of bark it exported to the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and 
Germany in 1938. Peru, Ecuador, and 
other areas could also contribute sub- 
stantial quantities to the stock piles we 
have hitherto accumulated. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Hes 
es 





Interested American firms and indi- 
viduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase of 
American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquirers; the usual precaution should be 
taken in all cases. Information as to the 


Trade Opportu 
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equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer- 
ences, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis- 
trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re- 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 








Commodities City and country aeeenes 
BICYCLES: 
, Lightweight bicycles for children and adults. Order, 1,000 per year__._| Sao Paulo, Brazil__.._.____- 738 
?APER: 
Flat and embossed woven and braided paper, and trim for same, for | Toronto, Canada___.________ 751 
use - the manufacture of bathroom hampers. Will order in lots of 
5,000 feet. 











Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources will be furnished at cost of typing 
upon application to the Bureau. Agency 
opportunities comprise inquiries from 
resident salesmen, manufacturers’ 
agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire 
to represent American suppliers and who 


In the 9-month period following the 
outbreak of the present war in Europe, 
i. e., from September 1939 to May 1940, 
inclusive, imports of quinine sulphate 
into the United States aggregated 2,116,- 
000 ounces, compared with 839,400 ounces 
during the corresponding months of the 
preceding year. If total receipts of cin- 
chona bark during this period be con- 
verted into their equivalent in alkaloids, 
and these added to receipts of quinine 
sulphate and other cinchona derivatives, 
it will be found that total imports for 
the period amounted to around 6,000,000 
ounces, cOmpared with imports of 3,- 
385,000 ounces in the corresponding 
months of 1938-39, an increase of 80 per- 
cent and approximately sufficient for 2 
years’ normal supply. 

Moreover, while Netherlands Indies 
has enjoyed a virtual monopoly of the 
natural quinine supply, large quantities 
of quinine substitutes have made their 
appearance in world trade during recent 
years, and in the United States a num- 
ber of leading laboratories are reported 
to have made progress in the develop- 
ment of synthetic anti-malaria com- 
pounds. Two American agencies have 
experimented successfully with a formula 
believed to be based on coal-tar deriva- 
tives. Another American firm, since 


early in 1941, has been making natural 
quinine from cinchona bark imported 
from South America. 

Interesting sidelight on the search for 
satisfactory substitutes for quinine is the 
fact that one of the early attempts in 


sell by means of samples or catalogs and 
are paid a commission or salary but who 
do not purchase merchandise for resale. 
Requests for estimates of the cost of lists 
of agency opportunities should state spe- 
cifically and in detail both the countries 
and commodities of interest. 


this direction led to the discovery of 
synthetic dyes. Perkin, an English 
chemist experimenting with coal tars in 
search of synthetics for quinine, around 
1866, was unsuccessful in his quest, but 
accidentally stumbled upon a purple dye 
which laid the foundation for our im- 
portant present-day dye industry. 

Although, as with coal-tar dyes, Ger- 
many appears to have hitherto led the 
field in the production of synthetic anti- 
malarials—of which attibrin and plas- 
mochin are probably the best known— 
there is no reason to anticipate that un- 
der the urge of necessity America’s 
chemical industry will not meet Amer- 
ica’s needs with complete success. 





War Conditions Help 


Canada’s Movie Houses 


Motion-picture theaters are profiting 
by the increased purchasing power in the 
hands of Canadian wage earners. Pic- 
ture theaters in a position to accommo- 
date extra patrons with little or no in- 
crease in their exhibiting costs are reap- 
ing a harvest—expected to become larger 
as other amusement outlets are restricted 
by curtailment in nonessential goods 
manufacture, price limitations, and other 
restrictions. 





Ireland’s trade in dental supplies and 
equipment is conducted almost entirely 
through London wholesalers. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
December 27, 1941. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for the price of 10 cents each; 
subscription price, $2.75 a year. The 
December 27 issue contains these articles: 


COOPERATIVE WAR EFFORT OF THE 
DEMOCRACIES. 


Conversations between the President 
and the Prime Minister of Great Britain. 

Address by the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain before Both Houses of 
Congress. 

Statement by the President. 

Joint War Production Committee, 
United States and Canada: Statement 
by the President. 

MESSAGE FROM THE CROWN 

PRINCE OF NORWAY. 


ACTION OF FREE FRENCH FORCES 
AT ST. PIERRE-MIQUELON. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
PROTECTION OF OFFICIALS AND 
NATIONALS OF COUNTRIES AT 
WAR. 
Americans in the Far East. 
Embassy and Legation Staffs in the 
United States, Germany, Japan, and 
Bulgaria. 


SOLIDARITY OF THE AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS. 


Declarations of War and Severance of 
Relations by the American Republics 
With the Axis Powers. 

Third Meeting of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics at Rio 
de Janeiro. 


PLEDGES OF SUPPORT FROM FOR- 
EIGN-BORN GROUPS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


LEND-LEASE OPERATIONS. 


PROCLAIMED LIST OF CERTAIN 
BLOCKED NATIONALS, SUPPLE- 
MENT 6. 


CHRONOLOGY OF CERTAIN PO- 
LITICO-TERRITORIAL EVENTS, 
MARCH 1938 TO DECEMBER 1941. 

OPENING OF DIRECT RADIO-TELE- 
GRAPHIC COMMUNICATIONS WITH 
AUSTRALIA. 


THIRD REPORT OF BOARD OF VIS- 
ITORS TO THE FOREIGN BOND- 
HOLDERS PROTECTIVE COUNCIL, 
INCORPORATED. 

SUPPLEMENTARY TRADE AGREE- 
MENT WITH CUBA. 


ALLOCATION OF TARIFF QUOTAS ON 
HEAVY CATTLE. 

ALLOCATION OF TARIFF QUOTAS ON 
CRUDE PETROLEUM AND FUEL OIL. 

VISIT OF DISTINGUISHED SCIEN- 
TIST FROM HAITI. 

DEATH OF AMERICAN MINISTER TO 
RUMANIA. 





January 10, 1942 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. 


Other Publications 


TRADE UNIONS FIGHT—FOoOR 
WHAT? Herbert Tracey. 1941. 222 pp 
Price $2. The main sections of this boo, 
give a description of the machinery of 
consultation used by British trade unions 
in cooperating with the Government of 
Great Britain and with employers in set. 
ting up instrumentalities for the contro] 


and management of industry during the | 


war and for the guidance of social policy 
under war conditions. Discussed are the 
ways in which labor is regulated and the 
nation’s resources of manpower are Con. 
served, how the production of arms ang 
warlike stores is carried on, and how the 
Government’s control of food and fue] 
supplies, prices, and distribution of com. 
modities actually work. The last section 
of the book seeks to relate wartime de. 
velopments of British trade-union policy 


and action to the historical aims of trade | 


unionism. 
Available from: Chemical Publishing 
Co., Inc., 234 King Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
WHY HITLER'S ECONOMY FOOLED 
THE WORLD. Henry J. Taylor. 194}, 
45 pp. Price $1. Gives an explanation 


of Germany’s “economy of coercion” jp | 


preparing for war. 


periences of free economies misled the 
British and the world into miscalculating 
the economic support Germany could give 
its desire for conquest. 

Available from: The Christopher Pub- 


lishing House, 1140 Columbus Avenue, 
Beston, Mass. 
PLOWSHARES AND PRUNING 


HOOKS. Orpheus Lanphear Woodbury. 
1941. 64 pp. Price, $1.25. This book 


} 


Describes why Ger- 
man departures from the economic ex. }} 


5 





i 








presents in simple language a plan for | 


preserving peace after the war. The au- 


thor gives a detailed analysis of the facts | 
and points out what he considers to be } 


the main points of the matter. 
phasizes the need of “a better interna- 


He em- | 


tional monetary system” and outlines a | 


plan to bring this about, which he be- 
lieves would promote peace and a higher 
standard of living throughout the world. 

Available from: The Christopher Pub- 


lishing House, 1140 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston, Mass 
LATIN AMERICAN . BACK- 


oe anne pee Rea ES! 


GROUNDS—A BIBLIOGRAPHY. Re | 


search Division, National Education As- 
sociation of the United States. (1941 
48 pp. Price, 25 cents.) Material in 
this pamphlet appears under the follow- 
ing headings: The Country; The People; 
The Nation’s Work: Transportation and 
Communication; History and Govern- 
ment; Inter-American Relations; Travel; 
Fiction; Biography; Children’s Books. 
The appendix consists of material listed 
under Teaching Aids and a Country 
Index. 

Available from: National Education 
Association of the United States, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


The Department of Commerce Goes to War 


(Continued from p. 5) 


tion assumed leadership in the coordination of in- 
land waterways’ facilities for defense purposes. 
It has reported on methods of increasing the use of 
these highways of internal commerce and stands 
ready to do its part in moving war materials should 
the need arise. 


The Weather Bureau 


War finds the Weather Bureau increasing its re- 
ports to the Army and the Navy; decreasing its 
normal civilian service so that no aid will be given 
to enemy ships lurking near our shores. It has es- 
tablished new reporting stations to compensate for 
the shutting off of foreign data. It works side by 
side with military and naval services on land, at 
sea, and inthe air. It stands by to warn the public 
of floods, hurricanes, and other seriously threaten- 
ing weather conditions. Much can be done about 
using the weather for the winning of the war. The 
United States Weather Bureau is going all-out to 
help use facts on wind and wave, storm and calm, 
sun and cloud, to aid our fighting forces. 


First Imperative Need: Win Our Fight to 
Exist! 


Other activities of the Department of Commerce 
are being studied to determine their most effective 
use for the winning of the war. As this is a war of 
production, most of the Department’s activities 
will continue to be concerned with business and in- 
dustry. Much of what it does may be helpful to 
civilian supply. But when the grim choice comes 
of deciding between effective direct aid to the war 
effort and help to maintain civilian commerce, the 
Department will put first things first—the winning 
of the war is the first item on every American’s list 
of daily duties. Business, industry, labor, agricul- 
ture—every group and every individual—should 
keep that in mind all of the time. Only when the 
war is won can we decide what we will do to win 
the peace. Only when the war is won will it be 
safe to consider anything of as much importance as 
is doing anything and everything we can to aid the 
fight for our right to exist. 

DECEMBER 27, 1941 
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Swiss Restrict Use of Aluminum 


A decree prohibiting the use in Swit- 
grland of aluminum and its alloys in 
the manufacture of household and sport- 
ing goods, packing materials, office 
equipment, decorative and electrotech- 
nical products, and in building and fur- 
niture industries has been issued by the 
Swiss Government. 

Use of aluminum in containers, foil, 
collapsible tubes, and trolley wires is also 
prohibited. 


Regardless of the Pacific war, the pro- 
gram to reestablish rubber production in 
the Western Hemisphere will proceed on 
schedule, says the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Large quantities of 
propagating material representing the 
most promising strains now grown in the 
East have already been established in 
the Americas. Within the few weeks be- 
fore the Japanese attack on this country, 
a shipment of 5,500 budded trees from 
the Philippines reached American shores 
safely. Nearly 15,000,000 rubber seeds 
have been planted in Latin America 
since the program started about a year 
eg0—including 5,000,000 planted by 
United States commercial interests. 


Shortage of materials and supplies has 
prevented rehabilitation of Spain’s rail- 
Ways in line with plans developed 2 or 
3 years ago and has slowed down con- 
struction of locomotives and cars. Re- 
portedly, only 10 of the 200 locomotives 
that have been on order in Spain for 
more than 18 months have been com- 


pleted thus far. Result: the Spanish 
railways are not in condition to handle 
expeditiously the increased burden of 
traffic imposed on them by the drasti- 
cally contracted highway passenger and 
freight services. 


The French islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon—recently in the military and 
diplomatic spotlight—have an area of 92 
square miles, a population of 4,175, and 
their chief exports are fish and cod-liver 
oil. Other resources are silver-fox 
ranches and the production of small 
quantities of vegetables and dairy prod- 
ucts. 


In the Republic of Guatemala, in Cen- 
tral America, every beauty parlor must 
post in a conspicuous place the recent 
governmental instructions as to testing 
hair dyes and the care of the hair after 
application of dyes. The notice suggests 
that persons should consult a physician 
with respect to hair-dye substances as 
affecting the particular individual. 





Foundations of Inter-American 
Solidarity 
(Continued from p. 9) 
forms of society that aim utterly to crush 
the freedom of the human spirit. 

It is because today in the Americas this 
democratic ideal is burning brighter than 
ever that the 21 American Republics, 
with all of their distinctiveness and dif- 
ference, are pledged to help one another 


in case of aggression from without this 
Hemisphere. 


Salutary Lessons To Be Learned 


The New World can learn a lesson 
from the dark pages of contemporary 
European history. Democracy was 
tossed overboard in many European 
countries because it failed to solve urgent 
domestic and international questions. 
The 20 years after World War I, despite 
what appeared on the surface to be re- 
covery, were years of retrogression. The 
standard of living fell, opportunities for 
the individual became less and less, and 
international tension and _ difficulties 
mounted. It was for these reasons that 
people began to listen to the will-o’-the- 
wisp promises of Fascist dictatorships. 

The New World also has problems that 
go to the very roots of the social struc- 
ture. There are problems of race, of the 
exploitation of one man by another, of 
land and industrial monopoly, of disease 
and malnutrition and intolerance. Un- 
til these problems at least are tackled 
and solved, democracy will still be to 
many millions devoid of content and 
substance. 


Destiny Realized Through Duty 


Performed 


Our first duty is to render the Hemi- 
sphere impregnable from attack from 
without. Our next duty is to render it 
impregnable to attack from within by ex- 
ploitation of social maladjustments. 


Only when both duties have been per- 
formed will the destiny of the New World 
have been realized. 
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